arine. 
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“PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR” 


FURNISHING. WAREHOUSE, 


FOR THE SALE OF 


COUNTRY, DROM-CYLINDER, JOB, & HAND PRESSES, 


GEO. MATHERS’ SONS, & H. D. WADE’S 


Black & Colored Inks. 


CHAS. E. JOHNSON’S 


Book, Job & News Iniss, 


(2 Ten per cent. Discount, for Cash,on Inks. <4 


DEGENER & WEILER’S “LIBERTY ” JOB PRESSES. 


GEO. P. GORDON’S JOB PRESSES. 


GEORGE MEIER & CO.’S 


BRONZES, FLORENCE LEAF, BROCADE, 


LINING BRONZE, 


At Very Low Prices. 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 


NEW WOOD TYPE, 


Cabinets, Cases, Stands, 
Brass and Wood Galleys, ~ 


Leads and Metal Furniture, | 


Brass Rule, Lead Cutters, 
Furniture, Quoins, Sticks, 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


AGENT FOR 
R. HOE & CO."S PRESSES AND MACHINERY. 
C. POTTER Jr., & CO.'S JOB AND “COUNTRY” PRESSES. 
COTTRELL & BABCOCK’S JOB AND “COUNTRY” PRESSES. 
DEGENER & WEILER’S “ LIBERTY” JOB PRESSES. 
GEO. P. GORDON’S JOB PRESSES. 
A. & B. NEWBURY’S PRINTING MACHINERY. 
W.0O. HICKOK & SON’SSTANDING PRESSES AND MACHINERY. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


Power and Hand Presses, Type, etc., | 


BOUGHT, SOLD, AND EXCHANGED. 


(2 Parties desiring to sell or purchase SECOND-HAND PRINT- | 


ING MATERIAL will find it to their advantage to address 


RS. MENAMIN, 
No. 515 Minor Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(Johnson's). 
| little. 


specimens of some of the fonts : 


| geois Type (Johnson's) at a bargain. 
| Menamin, 515 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


| Brevier Type, (Qobnson’s) at a bargain. 
| game amount of Yong Primer. 


| Nonpareil. 
Lye Brushes, Mallets, &e. | 


| ata bargain. 


BARGAIN COLUMN 


or 


Printing Material, 


FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


515 MINOR STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 


GERMAN TYPE FOR SALE. 


We have now on hand, and for sale, several fonts of German type 
They are in excellent condition, having been used but 


Also, several fonts of German Job Type. The following are 


BOURGEOIS. 

To Printers.— For Sale—About 326 ponnds of German 
Bourgeois Type (Jobnson’s), at a bargain. Apply to R. 
S. Menamin, 515 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


To Printers.— For Sale—109 pounds of German Bour- 
Apply to R. S 


BREVIER. 
To Printers.—For Gale—About 162 pounds of German 
Also, about the 
Apply to R. S. Menamin, 


515 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


MINION. 

To Printers.— For Sale—WAbout 58 pounds of German Minion 
Type (Johnson's) at a bargain. Wldo, about the same amount of 
Apply to R, S. Menamin, 515 Minor Street, Phila- 
delpbia. 

NONPAREIL. 


To Printers.— For Sate—11: 3 ponndés of German Nonpareil Tope (Sobnson’s) 
Hoole to R. S ©. Tirnemin, 515 aesenidh Street, Peadeinvie. 


Second-hand Body Type. 
si HUNDRED AND SIXTY POUNDS OF PEARL, 
with Italic; mostly tabular matter; in good order. 


TONPAREIL.—ABOUT FIFTY POUNDS OF NONPAREIL, 
only used a few months on job work. 


REVIER.—ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY 
vier, in fair condition. 


ONG PRIMER.—FOUR HUNDRED POUNDS OF 
Primer, suitable for a newspaper, being in fair condition. 


YMALL PICA.—ABOUT FORTY-FIVE POUNDS OF SMALL 
Pica, as good as new ; used only a short time for jobbing. 


“NMALL PICA.—ONE HUNDRED AND TWELVE POUNDS OF 
i Johnson's Small Pica, No. 8, used only for stereotyping; in very 
good order. 


MALL PICA.—THREE HUNDRED AND NINETY-SIX POUNDS 
of Johnson's Light Face Small Pica, No. 9; used only for stereo- 


POUNDS OF BRE- 


LONG 


| typing, and in very good order. 


Job Type. 
OR SALE CHEAP—A LARGE QUANTITY OF JOB TYPE, IN 


good condition. 
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SECOND-HAND PRESSES, &c., FOR SALE. 


Two Adams Book Presses, in perfect order; size of platens, 26x40; with cone pulley wheels and overhead cones 
and hangers ; price, $2,200, and $2,000, respectively. 
One Adams Press, 26x40, good as new, : . $2,500 
One Hoe Double Cylinder, modern style, 37x56 ; cost $6,250; in good order, : , . 8,500 
One first-class Potter Press, old style, 34x52, in good order, ; , ‘ : ‘ ' ’ 1,800 
One Campbell Country Press, for hand and steam power, 31x46, ‘ . ‘ . . 1,100 
One Potter Country Press, in good order, ‘ : ’ : . ; 1,000 
One first-class Taylor Drum Cylinder, 31x46 ; air springs; cost $3,150; price, 1,200 
One Taylor Small Cylinder, 31x46, with air springs, , ; : ; ¢ ; . ‘ 1,400 
One Hoe Small Cylinder, 36x54, ' : ; , ; ; : 2, 
Newbury Country Newspaper Cylinder Press, 284¢x41, boxed and shipped, ; ' ° . 600 
One Hoe Folio Post Drum Cylinder Press, 19x2344, in good order; has two fountains, and extra distributors for 
colors. 

No. 5 Hoe Washington Press, 25x39. Good as new. 
Super-royal Hoe Hand Press, 221¢x28, as good as new. 
Super-royal Smith Press, with inking apparatus, in good order. 
Quarto Medium Ruggles. 
One 24-inch Riehl Paper Cutter, in perfect order, with a new knife, $200 
One Mallory Paper-cutter, fitted for steam ; cuts 27 inches. Cheap. 
One Bookbinders’ Ruling Machine. ‘ 

‘i € Stabbing Machine, made by Hickok; good as new. 
Standing Presses, different makes and sizes. 
One Imposing Stone, 28x80, with frame and drawers, complete. 

os ” “29x45, - ‘ i 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND ADVERTISERS. 
The PRINTERS’ CrRcULAR will be issued Monthly, at $1.00 per annum, 
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THE POWER OF LOVE---A KAFIR LEGEND. 


BY JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 








One of the most exquisite of our old fairy tales is the 
beautiful story of “‘ Beauty and the Beast.” The graceful 
invention of one of the most ingenious of European nations 
has given us the lovely legend, with its deep, inner moral ; 
yet we find the story reproduced in all essential points in 
the rugged outlines of a primitive legend taken unchanged 
from the unadorned recital of a savage Kafir. The tale is 
uncouth in its native simplicity; but it only needs a few 
slight touches of author-craft to finish it into all the polished 
proportions of its French rival; and to those who value 


legendary lore, the following story will find a special charm | 


in its rude simplicity. 

A certain king married two sisters, but he loved and 
esteemed one of them so much more than the other, that 
he made her his chief wife, and she was called the Queen, 
and treated with great respect. The neglected sister was 
very angry at this favoritism; but she strove to hide her 
jealousy and hatred under an appearance of loving devotion, 
and insisted that no one but herself should take care of the 
royal children. When the Queen’s son was born, he was 
given into her charge, and the treacherous woman displayed 
much affection for the babe ; but it soon sickened and died; 


touch any of the royal children. 
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accidents which destroyed the successive heirs to his title 
gave him the right to replace her by another wife, who 
would secure the succession to his femily. At length the 
unfortunate Queen gave birth to a fourth son; but she was 
still the victim of an evil fate, for this child was formed 
like a snake. 

About the same time the jealous sister also gave birth to 
a child, a strong and handsome boy, and she, therefore, 
triumphed over the unfortunate Queen; but even the 
charms of the pretty infant could not win the King’s 


| affection from his beloved wife; and, despite the remon- 


strances of the head men of his nation, he still maintained 
her in her chief rank, and treated her with additional 
honors. 

Years passed by, and the boy grew lusty and active, and 
was named Unsimba or the Wild Cat, while the child of 
the Queen was known as Umamba or the Snake. This 
monster still continued to be the only child of the Queen, 
and with her became the object of the King’s fondest care, 
having servants to attend upon him, and a huuse built for 
his exclusive use; while Unsimba, like his mother, was 
treated with distrust, and received no special tokens of his 
father’s favor. 

At length Unsimba reached manhood, and, as is the 
custom, two damsels, sisters, and daughters of the king of 
a distant nation, came to look at the young men belonging 
to the country, with the intention of choosing husbands 
from among them. The eldest of the two wandering 
princesses selected Unsimba, and they were betrothed amid 
much rejoicing. 

A great feast was made jn honor of the event, and all the 
young men and women were invited. The King presided 
as host, and brought with him his favorite Umamba, whom 
he placed beside him in the seat of honor; but the damsels 


| ran away shrieking with terror at his appearance, and 
a like fate befell a second and a third child, until the Queen, | 
in great grief, declared that her sister must never again | 


The King still continued to love his wife so devotedly, | 


that he refused to degrade her from her rank, although the 


could only be pacified by the repeated assurances of the 
King that the Snake was his own and only son. 

The feast was followed by a dance, where, according to 
custom, each damsel was asked in turn to name the youth 


| whom she preferred before all others. One after another 
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they proclaimed their choice; but when the younger 
princess was also asked to select one of the youths present, | 


all were amazed and confounded to hear her utter the name 
of Umamba. 
The young men whispered to each other that the princess, 


and that she had chosen the Snake by mistake, and they 
secretly warned her of her blunder ; but to their amazement 


beauty standing near her. At his feet lay the empty skin 
of a serpent—for it was Umamba! 

The young prince then told how his brothers had, one by 
one, been slain, and that he alone had escaped a like fate 


| by being disguised in the loathsome form of a serpent, which 
being a stranger, had forgotten the names of the guests, | 


the young girl repeated her choice even more firmly than | 


before. Even the respect due to the King could not pre- 
vent the guests from exhibiting their surprise at her choice ; 
but Unsimba listened with jealous rage, for he despised his 
unfortunate brother, and burned with anger at the thought 
that the wretched Snake should be chosen by the princess, 
who, more beautiful and graceful than his own betrothed, 
he had also hoped to wed. 

When the dance was over, the youngest princess went 
straightway to the house of Umamba; and the Queen was 
there with her son; the mother saluted the stranger kindly, 
and then said to her, “It is true that you have chosen my 
son at the dance, but you would not also choose him for 
your husband ?” 

“ And why not,” exclaimed the beautiful damsel; “if I 
love him, mayI not take him for my husband?’ Then she 
smiled gaily and continued, ‘“‘ Need I fear him? You do 
not think that he will eat me up? I have no dread of your 
Snake son, for I love him !” 

Then the mother left the house, rejoicing greatly ; and 
Umamba, in a gentle voice, asked the damsel to close the 
door, and spread his sleeping mat upon the floor. 

But the young girl merrily objected—“* Why must I obey 
you? You ought to wait upon yourself! 
duty to serve you!” 

But the Snake’s voice was full of tender sadness and 
entreaty as it continued to plead—‘ Nay, but do as I desire 
you, if you love me. Will you not help me?” 

Then the princess hastened to do as he required, and as 
she performed the task, the Snake groaned as if in great 
anguish. The young girl was moved with compassion, and 
gently urged upon him any service that might diminish his 
pain. 

“Can I not help you—save you from this misery ?” she 
asked in tones of loving sympathy. 

‘“* Aye,” moaned the Snake, as if in great torment ; “‘ hold 
fast to the pole of the tent, and with the other hand grasp 
me firmly, so that I may straighten myself, and be freed 
from this agony.” 


It is not my 


Bravely the girl did as she was desired; she caught the | 


pole firmly, and then grasped the reptile. The smooth 
skin slipped between her fingers, and she shuddered with 
dread and horror at the touch; but her hand clasped fast 


struggled to prevent the snake from escaping from her hold. 
But in a moment a voice at her side bade her to look up, 
and she raised her eyes to behold a youth of surpassing 


he was compelled to wear until freed from his vile im- 
prisonment by the daring of one who loved him. Even 
now the spell was not wholly broken, for if she still dared 
to wed him, he had power to reveal himself to her alone in 


| his true form, while he must continue to appear as a ser- 


pent to all other eyes. Proudly and courageously did the 
young damsel promise to wed him, despite his unhappy 
fate; and resuming his serpent form,, Umamba hastened 
with her to his father, who fondly welcomed the beautiful 
girl as the betrothed of his much-loved child. 

It was now time to commence the wedding march, for it 

is the custom among the Kafirs for the young girl first to 
visit the house of the man whom she intends to marry ; and 
if the betrothal is accomplished, the groom then takes her 
with much pomp back to her father’s house, where the 
marriage ceremonies are completed by a great feast. 
_ The wedding procession was formed with loud rejoicing, 
and at its head was Unsimba with his betrothed ; but the 
astonished youths jeered when Umamba also appeared 
among them, claiming his right to accompany his beautiful 
princess back to her father, and demand her as his wife. 

The King anxiously urged the revellers to march slowly 
in consideration of the infirmities of his unfortunate son; 
but the gay youths and maidens soon neglected his orders, 
and Umamba and his betrothed were left far behind. As 
soon as the procession was out of sight, and the prince was 
safe from observation, he divested himself of his serpent- 
skin, and the lovers joyously proceeded on their way re- 
joicing in their mutual affection, until they neared the 
village governed by the father of the princess, when 
Umamba clothed himself again in his horrible shape ; and 
the devoted princess entered her father’s presence amid the 
jeers, disgust, and dread of all the people of her nation. 

Bravely did she withstand all the importunities of her 
parents, and firmly did she adhere to her determination to 
wed the hideous snake, although her companions fled with 
dread and aversion at his approach The King, her father, 
unable to alter her purpose, lavished honors and welcome 
upon Unsimba, and prepared a great feast to celebrate the 
happy choice of his eldest daughter; but the youngest 
princess insisted upon sharing the honors of her sister, and 
took her due place at the feast with her betrothed husband 
at her side. 

Cries of derision and horror were uttered by every 
tongue, and the damsel was condemned for her monstrous 


| choice ; but amid universal execration she calmly assumed 
over the serpent, and she closed her eyes in fear while she | 


her station at the dance with the abhorred serpent-form still 
at her side. Then, through the clamor and indignation, a 
voice powerful, but gentle, was heard, saying, ‘‘ Lay your 
hand upon me!” 
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The princess recognized the voice and obeyed. She 
turned and laid her hand gently and lovingly upon the ser- 
pent, and in an instant a beautiful youth clasped her in his 


arms, proclaiming to the astounded assembly, that the 


charm which had so long bound him was at length broken. 


The devoted love of the maiden had freed him, and he | 


would never again be compelled to assume the degraded 
form of Umamba the Snake. 
—— sce. 
APPRENTICE WANTED. 

We want a young man to learn the printing business. 
He must be between the ages of thirteen and seventeen. 
One who does not know an em quad from a shooting stick 
preferred. “Willingness to play second fiddle to the fore- 
man, as well as ourself, for a few years, an indispensable 
qualification. He is not to have more than three sweet- 
hearts, nor more than ten corner-lounging associates. No 
objections to his using tobacco, cigars, or pipe, provided the 
“‘old soldiers” and ashes are kept off our table and out of 
the cases. If consistent with his finer feelings, we would re- 
spectfully venture the suggestion that he leave us at least one- 
third of our exchanges, that we may look over them when at 
leisure. Must not use more than one quire of letter paper 
or a package of envelopes weekly in corresponding with his 
friends and acquaintances. Will be required to furnish his 
own postage stamps. We furnish water, soap, and towels. 
Will be expected to be at the office in time to get hungry 
before dinner. To return and be ditto before supper. If 
we entrust him with a key to the office door, it is hoped he 
will spare our feelings and the feelings of the tenants who 
occupy the room beneath us, by bringing only a dozen of 
his associates into the composing room at any one time 
after night. Some regard should also be paid to the num- 
ber of gas jets which are lighted on such occasions. We 
admit that the Republican office presents an attractive ap- 
pearance when under a full head of light; and at the same 
time we are painfully aware of the fact that the indices of 


the meter attract the attention of the gas company even to | 


a greater extent than the light attracts custom. Loafing in 
the office on the Sabbath is positively prohibited. If ten 
hours a day for six days in the week is not a sufficient 
length of time for our new comer to spend in the office, we 
will accommodate him with a few hours extra work at night. 
Printers’ ink is not poisonous when applied outwardly ; 
therefore, the candidate for typographical honors need not 
feel the least uneasiness should he, during a brief stay, soil 
his hands with it. Emery paper, cotton waste and oil are 
excellent for cleaning the polished parts of a printing press, 


as we shal' show our apprentice at brief intervals. A | 
sponge saturated with benzole is capital for removing ink | 


from the rollers, as will be discovered from time to time. 
A broom is used in our office at half-past five o’clock each 
afternoon Type dropped on the floor must be picked up 
at once. Twenty stoops frequently save twenty cents. 
We have in our employ an experienced job printer, who 
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will attend to all orders in that line. It will be entirely 
unnecessary, therefore, for our novice to undertake that 
branch at first—and more particularly the printing of his 
own name and that of his trio of sweethearts, for which 
purposes the ornamental type and gold bronze are generally 
made to suffer. If there is a young man anywhere in the 


| city—or out of it either—who is willing to conform to these 








} 


rules, can read manuscript and write a fair hand, and who 
is really desirous of acquiring a first-class trade—one at 
which he car: secure employment in every city and nearly 
every town on the continent—we shall be pleased to confer 
with him.— Maysville (Ky.) Republican. 


ooo, 


LITERARY LIGHTNESS. 

There is a good deal of truth in the remark that easy 
writing is generally very hard reading. Grace, lightness, 
and vivacity are not unfrequently the result of exceedingly 
hard and painstaking labor. We have an illustration of 
this in the writings of the late N. P. Willis, which owed 
their popularity to these very qualities, A writer in a late 
number of the Home Journal, in giving an estimate of the 
literary character of Mr. Willis, says: “ Although all of 
Willis’s writings, judging from their easy elegance, seem to 
have flowed from his pen without the least effort, those of 
his friends who knew him most intimately, assure us that 
he was far from being a ready writer. Four or five pages 
of foolscap were with him a good morning's work; and it 
sometimes happened that these pages contained so many 
erasures, that they would not make half a column in his 
paper. He was always most painstaking and conscientious. 
Parton, who was junior editor with him for several years, 
says he knew him one evening to write and rewrite a sen- 
tence for two hours before he was satisfied with it. “He 
did the very best he could every time he put the pen to 
paper.’ This statement will, doubtless, apply to a great 
many writers celebrated for the gracefulness of their style. 
Like Sheridan’s “impromptus,” their “airy nothings” are 
the product of hard labor in their literary workshops. 
Writing that seems to be as “ easy as rolling off the log,” is 
sometimes the result of labor as hard as that required to 
roll the aforesaid log up a steep hill. 

+e - 

Tue following curious editorial announcement appears 
in the White Pine Daily News, a Nevada paper, of March 
14: “At the present writing, we are in the midst of the 
most terrific storm we ever experienced. The atmosphere 
is not intensely cold, but it curls about with a rapidity, 
variety, and industry not at all charming. The tin roof of 





the office has gone off entire, and all hands are at work 
without shelter. The gale is so terrific that repairs cannot 


be made, and we are compelled to freeze it out, praying for 

an early subsidence of the storm. Under our embarrassing 

circumstances, it is necessary to crave the indulgence of 
| our friends with the deficiencies in this issue of the Daily 
| News.” 
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A DICTIONARY OF TYPOGRAPHY 
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Clean Proof.—A proof with but few faults in it; also, a 
proof pulled carefully after correction to send to the author. 

Clearing Away.—Taking out leads, head and white 
lines, and smaller type from the body of a work after print- 
ing, so that the type may be papered up and putaway. The 
type should be washed, the chase and furniture put away, 
the pages lifted on galleys, and after the heads, white lines, 
and all irregular matter are extracted and distributed, and 
leads, brass rule, etc., placed in their proper receptacles, 
the solid matter is tied up in convenient portions, put on a 
letter-board until dry, when it is papered up and marked 
with its proper name and description, viz., “solid,” ‘ open,” 
or “‘ figures.” 

Clearing Pi.—Separating various sizes or kinds of type 
from a confused mass, and placing each letter in its proper 
case and box. Not only does every distinct size require to 
be separated, but different fonts of the same size. 

Clearing the Stone.—It is a rule in offices in England 
that, after imposing or correcting, the mallet, shooting stick, 
furniture, quoins, saw, saw-block, and shears, are to be 
returned to their respective places ; type distributed, and bad 
letters put into the shoe, so that no impediment shall be 
offered to the next person using the stone. Any of these 
articles, or two letters left on the stone, will render the 
party offending liable to a fine. This would be a good 
rule for all printers to follow. 

Clerical Errors.—Errors made in the copy by the tran- 
scriber or editor. 

Clicker.—The clicker is one who, in a companionship, 
receives the copy and gives it out to compose, and attends 
to the making-up and correcting. Not known in the 
United States. 


Clicking.—This is aterm applied to the mode pursued in 
London of getting out work by the formation of a com- 
panionship, or selected number of men, who are appointed 
to go on with a certain work or works. 

Close Matter.—Pages with but few breaks or white 
lines, or without leads between the lines. 

Close Spacing.—Putting as little space as possible be- 
tween words. 
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Close Up.— When an article is divided into short “ takes,” 
and the second “take”’ is emptied on the galley before the 
first is finished, the compositor setting the first “ take”’ has 
to “close up” the opening, by pushing the subsequent | 
matter up to his own; and so on, wherever ‘an opening 
occurs, If, however, the first “ take” is finished befure the 
second is emptied, the second compositor is told to empty | 
“close up.” 


Clumps, or Slugs.—Metal clumps are used in place of | 
white lines at the bottom of newspaper columns, to protect | 





the letters from slipping in locking-up, when the foot-stick 
is short. They are cast similarly to leads, only of a thicker 
body, such as Nonpareil, Pica, etc. For Stereotype Clumps, 
see Stereotyping. 

Cogger’s Press.—A powerful press, well adapted to fine 
work, but little used now on account of its liability to get 
out of repair. 


Collate.—To exami: e the signatures in each gathering of 


a book, to see that they are consecutive. 

Columbian Press.—A hand printing press invented by 
George Clymer, of Philadelphia, and completed about 
1817. This press unquestionably exhibits the greatest 
amount of improvement ever attained in any one instance 
in hand printing machines Its strength of material and 
scientific combination of power took off an amount of wear 
from the pressman never before achieved. Its elbowed 
pulling-bar, its diagonal connecting rod, which changed a 
horizontal movement into a perpendicular one; and its 
main lever, applying its weight so directly to the form, are 
points which commend themselves alike to “ pig’ and 
philosopher. Even the unrivalled Washington Press is 
foreshadowed in the Columbian. The first press of this 
kind constructed in London was put up in 1818, and after- 
wards sent to Russia. 

Column Galley.—A long narrow galley, used principally 
for newspaper work. 

Combination Borders.—Borders composed of several 
distinct patterns of face, most of which form separate bor- 
ders of themselves; but when any or all of them are com- 
bined, some very tasteful and ingenious designs are effected 
thereby. 

Combination Leads, Clumps, and Metal Furniture.— 
English terms. See Labor-saving Rule and Labor-saving 
Metal Furniture. 


Comma (, )-—The point which marks the smallest gram- 
matical division, and in reading represents the shortest 
pause. Two inverted commas are used to denote extracts 
or quotations from other works, dialogue matter, etc. ; and 
when a second quotation occurs within the first, a single 
inverted comma precedes it. They are placed at the com- 
mencement of the passage quoted, a thin space dividing 
them from the first letter. A single inverted comma is 
used as an abbreviation of the word Mac, as in M‘Arthur. 
Inverted commas were first used by Guillemet, a French- 
man, to supersede the use of italic letter. As an acknow- 
ledgment, his countrymen call them after his name. 


Companionships.—Temporary associations of composi- 
tors. [This feature in the economy of the composing room 
has not been adopted in America to any great extent. It 


| seems to have originated and to prevail in some of the 


large printing offices in London, England. The details of 
the practice are given with much exactness in the English 


| edition, and we make room for the entire article, in order 


that the plan may be known and its merits examined in the 
United States.] For many years past, a system has been 


| adopted in the composing departments of large book print- 


ing oftices—especially in London—of giving out the work 
to companionships. The great advantage attending this 
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plan is, that while all the pages are made up in a uniform 
style by the clicker—which was seldom the case when each 
man made up his own matter—works of considerable extent 
are printed with greater despatch, and at the same time it 
is found to produce a saving in the cost of production. 
This benefit is equally shared by journeymen and em- 


ployers; for while the former are enabled to earn more | 
wages, the latter, by the great facility in the execution of | 


the work, can undertake larger orders, and thus obtain 
greater profits. The clicker, on receiving copy from the 
overseer, calls the members of his companionship together 
for a few moments, and informs them what cases to put up 
and what letter to distribute; at the same time, he gives 
them any general directions which he may deem expedient 
for their guidance in composing. While his companions 
are “putting in their letter,” the clicker proceeds to get 
together what leads and other matters he may require for 
the making up. He then draws out a table in a simple 
form. In the first column he sets down the name of each 
compositor as he takes copy; and in the second, the folio 
of the copy, so that he may be abie to ascertain instantly 
in whose hands it lies. In the third column, he notes down 
the number of lines each man has composed, opposite to his 
name, as fast as the galleys are brought to him. 
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When this is the case, the clicker sets down the number of 
lines he has composed, and takes notice of the number of 
hours he is engaged “on time,” which he enters in the 
schedule referred to. As soon as the proofs are read, they 
are forwarded to the clicker, who immediately requests the 
person whose name appears at the beginning to lay up the 
form and correct his matter. The proof is then passed on 
regularly from one to the other, until all have corrected, 
the last one locking up the form and carrying it to the proof 
press. This is the only instance in which the companions 
are called from their frames, and proves at once that a 
great saving of time to the compositor is effected thereby. 
When the last taking of copy is given out, it is the duty of 
the clicker to apply to the overseer for other work, so that 
the companions shall not be kept standing. Frequently, 
however, one companionship will have three or four works 


| going on at the same time; so that, if there is a scanty 


In the | 


fifth, he sets down such remarks respecting the copy as may | 
be necessary; also any circumstance that occurs in the | 


companionship. When the companions are ready for their 
first taking of copy, the clicker deals it out in convenient 


supply of copy or letter of one work, the clicker uses his 
judgment by employing his companions on the others. 
But should it so happen that all the work is nearly finished, 
and there is no more copy to give out, then, as soon as one 
of the companionship is out of copy, the lines of the whole 
are counted off and set down in the table, and every one 
does what he can for the general benefit, till all is com- 
pleted. At the end of the week, the clicker makes out the 
bill in the following manner: He first ascertains what 
amount of work has been done during the week; he then 


| counts how many lines each companion has set, and divides 


quantities, giving the first two or three compositors rather 


less than those that follow. 
any delay in the “making up.” 


This plan is adopted to prevent 
During the time the first 


taking of copy is in hand, the clicker sets the first page | 
heading, the folios, and white lines, signatures, notes, | 


poetry, and any other extraneous matter. As soon as he 
discovers that the first two or three takings are completed 
(which he is informed of by a second application for 
copy), he proceeds to the making up of the first sheet. As 
he takes each man’s galley, he counts the lines and enters 
the number against the compositor’s name in the before- 
mentioned table, which serves as a check against the man’s 
bill when he presents it at the end of the week. Having 
thus made up the first sheet, he lays down the pages on the 
stone, and immediately informs the “ quoin-drawer over- 
seer” (g. v.) of it, who provides chases and furniture. The 
clicker then takes the cords off the pages, and locks up the 
form ready for the proof-puller. The companions are thus 
kept busily engaged at their cases, while the clicker goes 
regularly about the little odd jobs which so frequently take 
the compositors’ attention off their work under the old 
system of each making up and imposing his own pages. 
The start being made, it only requires a plentiful supply of 
letter, leads, etc., and the work will proceed rapidly. If 
the clicker finds from any cause—such as abundance of 
notes, poetry, or other peculiarities in the work—that he 
cannot make up and impose the matter as fast as it is com- 
posed, he generally calls to his aid one of the companions 
who, in his opinion, is best capable of assisting him. Should 
this one not have finished his taking, either the person next 
to him takes it and sets up to himself; or, if there is a great 
deal to set, the man who took copy last finishes it for him. 





them into hours. Having done this, he refers to his table 
to see how many hours of time-work has been charged, 
including his own time, which is generally about sixty or 
sixty-three hours per week, without overtime. He then 
adds the number of hours of composition, time-work, and 
his own together, which gives him the total number of 
hours to be paid for out of the bill By reducing the sum 
total of the bill into pence and dividing it by the number of 
hours, he gets at the price per hour at which the bill pays; 
so that it is to his interest to work well, in order to make 
the bill pay as much as possible. The “fat,” such as the 
title, blanks, short pages, folios, whites, and head lines, are 
all made up by the clicker, and thrown into the general 
bill, so that each man gets his fair proportion of it when 
the bill is made out; whereas, by the old system, a con- 
siderable amount of time was literally wasted by the com- 
positors, at the end of every work, gathering round the 
stone and “throwing quads” (g¢. v.) to decide who should 
have the title, who the blank, or any other fat matter, such 
as a piece of table work, etc., often ending in disputes and 
angry feeling. Therefore, he who picks up the largest num- 
ber of types, in the cleanest manner, comes in for the 
largest share of the “fat.” This is as it should be. But 
by the old system, one man may have a happier knack 
than another of throwing the quads, and would get the 
largest share of fat, when, perhaps, he has actually done 
the least portion of the work. Most companionships work 
on the same principle, although they have a different mode 
of paying the clicker. In some he is only paid for the time 
he is actually engaged at the work ; another companionship 
will equally, not proportionately, divide all the fat; while 
others will allow the clicker to charge the same number of 
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hours as the man who has composed the largest number of | 


lines. The latter plan is bad on principle, as it affords 
ground for dishonesty; for it is very easy for a clicker to 
give the best and fattest copy to the compositor who can 
pick up the largest number of types. One of the largest 
London firms divides its work between three different 
classes of companionships, and pays its clickers established 
wages. The first-class companionships have all the best 
kind of work, and the companions are paid 7d. or 8d. per 
hour (or 1,000 letters); the second-class companionships take 
the medium work, and are paid 6d. per hour; while the 
third and lowest class have to be content with the inferior 
work, for which they get 5d. per hour. Each of these 
companionships receives the above prices irrespective of 
cuts, blanks, tables, or other “‘ fat,’ which is claimed by 
the employers, as remuneration for the clicker’s labor. 
The overseer generally places the compositor on being first 
employed in the third-class companionship. His manner of 


working is closely watched, and if he proves to be a quick | 
and clean compositor, on the first opportunity he is drafted | 
| equally between each until the measure is moderately 


into the second-class; and if his abilities are still approved 


of and his conduct is good, he may ultimately be promoted | 


to the first-class companionship. Here he will have a 


double advantage over his previous situation, for not only | 


will he be engaged on the best work, but he will be kept | 


constantly employed ; for if a slackness occurs, the inferior 
work is taken from the third-class ‘*’ship”’ and given to the 
second ; while the best “’ship”’ is kept going with work 
from the others, rather than be suffered to stand still. Per- 
haps, however, the fairest and most equitable method is to 
let the companions choose their own clicker, and pay him 
out of the general bill. If he does not work to their satis- 
faction, they will soon replace him by a more competent 
man ; thus the employer will have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that his work is progressing with all the despatch pos- 
sible, and that he is only paying the actual worth of the 
labor performed. 

Composing.—A term which includes several exercises as 
well of the mind as of the body; for when we are said to 
compose we are at the same time engaged in reading and 
spelling what we are composing, as well as in taking care 
to space and justify the matter. When the copy of a work 
is put into the hands of the compositor, he should receive 
directions respecting the style of the work. He then makes 
his measure to the exact number of ems directed, which is 
done by laying lower case letter m’s flatwise in the com- 
posing stick, and then screwing it up, not too tight, as that 
would be apt to strain it, nor so slack as to allow the 
measure to give. 
and his case being supplied with letter, he is prepared for 
composing. Having taken notice of the state of the copy, 
he begins his work. His chief endeavor should be to com- 
pose with ease, accuracy, and expedition. An ill habit, 
once acquired, is with difficulty shaken off. The variety 
of motions exhibited by some compositors is truly ludi- 
crous ; such as nodding the head, agitating the body, throw- 





compositor. Having placed himself opposite the centre of 
the lower case, the compositor takes the stick in his left 
hand, his thumb being over the slide, resting on the setting 
rule ; with the thumb and first finger of his right hand he 
takes up the letters, spaces, quadrats, etc., one by one, 
always fixing his eye on the nick of each type before lifting 
it, and places each within the stick and against the setting 
rule, supporting and ranging them together by the action 
of the left thumb, the other hand being regularly disen- 
gaged for picking up the next letter. The whole of these 
movements are performed with a degree of celerity not easily 
conceivable by a stranger to the art. Upon arriving near 
the end of his measure, he observes whether the line will 
end with a complete word, or an entire syllable, including 
the hyphen, and if his last word or syllable happens ex- 
actly to fillthe measure, or makes the line completely tight, 
he has nothing more to do to that line; but if, which is far 
more likely to be the case, he finds the measure not entirely 
filled by perfect words or syllables, he increases the dis- 
tances between the words in that line, adding more space 
tightened. This operation is called ‘justifying,’ and if 
done properly, is one that displays much nicety and skill, 
every line requiring to be of an equal degree of tightness, 
neither too tightly pressed into the composing stick, nor 
yet at all loose and uneven; the words placed neither too 
close together in one line, nor too wide apart in others. 
This is one great criterion of a good workman. The com- 
positor may as often have to lessen the spaces first used in a 
line as to add to them, particularly in narrow measures of 
large type, containing of course fewer words in a line, and 
it frequently happens that a long monosyllabic word or 
syllable will not, as the line is first spaced, go in at the end, 
and to drive out which the line would appear with great 
gaps; he must, therefore, change his spaces for thinner ones, 
The line having been completed, the rule is drawn out and 
placed outside of that line, and the compositor proceeds 
with the next, and so on with the succeeding lines, until his 
composing stick is filled, which takes perhaps ten or twelve 
lines of middling sized type. He then places the rule in 


| front of the last line, and fixing the forefinger of each hand 


before the rule, he presses the middle fingers up against the 
sides of the lines, and his thumbs behind the first line, rais- 
ing the whole out of the composing stick at once. He thus 
conveys the stickful to the galley, disengaging the thumbs 
as he places the lines against the head of the galley, or 


| against the lines that have been previously emptied and 


He then fits a setting-rule to the measure, | 


| expensive for general use. 


| 
| 


ing out the arm, ticking the letter against the case or the | 


setting rule, with many other false movements, which not 
only waste time, but disturb the mind and fatigue the body. 
The swift action of the hand is not the criterion of a quick 


| 
| 


placed thereon.— Hansard. 

Composing Machines.— Machines for setting types with- 
out manual labor. Many ingenious inventions for this pur- 
pose have been produced in Great Britain, France, and in 
the United States. Almost all of them, however, have 
been pronounced by practical men to be too complicated and 
The latest composing machine 
invented was by Mr. Mackie, of England, who had been 
engaged on it for several years; but in 1869 he announced 
that he had actually completed it. It is divided into two 
parts. One of these is a tiny instrument consisting of 
fourteen keys, by means of which narrow strips of paper 
are perforated by girls either in the printing office or 
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elsewhere. The composing machine proper consists, prac- 
tically, of three horizontal rings about three feet in 
diameter and two inches broad, the under one and the 
top one being at rest. On the top ring, twenty pockets 
are inserted, each of which contains compartments for 
seven different kinds of type, and sufficiently open at the 
bottom to allow the proper apparatus to extract the bot- 
tom type from any one, or from all the seven divisions, as 
wanted. The middle or travelling ring has twenty pick- 
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pockets, each carrying seven of what are called the “legs- | 


of-man,” and seven fingers. Atthe place where the machine 
may be said to commence operations, there is a drum, about 


two inches in diameter, with fourteen perforations across | 


its upper surface, and over this drum the paper, previously 
perforated, is made to travel by a positive motion of one- 
tenth of an inch every movement. Over the top of the 
drum and paper, there are fourteen levers with pegs, and 
which are always seeking to enter the perforations in the 
drum, but are only able to enter those which have corre- 
sponding perforations in the paper. One half of the perfo- 
rations regulate the legs-of-man, and the other the fingers. 
Two perforations are always made in the paper for the 
former, and from one to seven for the Jatter, so that a pick- 
pocket is capable of taking type the same instant out of all 
the seven divisions of any pocket. On the type being ex- 
tracted, it remains upon the travelling ring till it has 
reached the delivery channel, when a pusher places it on a 
travelling belt, a few inches long, from which it is pushed 


being justified in lines. A ring carrying twenty pickpockets, 
each of which has seven fingers, may extract twenty times 
seven types in one revolution. The composing power of 
this machine is guaranteed at 12,000 an hour. The perfo- 
rating can be done at the rate of 10,000 per hour, and the 
paper used many times. A proof is printed as the type is 
being set. The only machine which has been practically 
tested in England for any considerable length of time, is 
one invented by Mr. Robert Hattersley, of Manchester. 
The great merits of this machine are, that it sets up the 
type very expeditiously, is easily manipulated, occupies 
little room, and is moderate in price. It stands on a space 
of two by three feet, and is worked by touching a keyboard, 
like that of a piano. Any intelligent operator, after a few 
weeks’ practice, ought to be able to compose at the rate of 
from 4,000 to 6,000 types in an hour, which is equal to more 


than the work done by three ordinary compositors. The | 


type used is of the ordinary kind. To the speed of the 
machine there is no limit whatever. All depends on the 
dexterity of the operator. The prices for these machines 
are very moderate. The Printers’ Register, of September, 
1869, says: 

The composing machine is now an accomplished fact. Its precise 
construction is at present not definitely settled, but as certainly as the 
next dozen years will come and pass away, is it that a composing 
machine will be used in every large printing office. We cannot foresee 
the effect of this invention ; but we may say that it cannot fail to exert 
a very important influence upon the question of the employment of 
women as compositors. The machine is specially suitable for female 
use. 

The inventor, who is a practical mechanic, has utilized 
his engineering attainments in the avoidance of many tech- 
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nical defects, which have marred nearly all the composing 
machines that have hitherto been introduced. Simplicity 
is its leading characteristic, and it is a merit of the highest 
importance. The type is worked into the composing stick 
direct, and by only one motion—tbe advantages of which 
are obvious. No steam power is required ; the mere pres- 
sure of the finger on the keys corresponding to the various 
letters is all the motive power necessary. The matter is 
set face upwards, is at all times under the immediate super- 
vision of the operator, and the lines can be as readily 
manipulated as in the ordinary stick. The composing 
power is limited only by the degree of dexterity attained 
by the operator, and the keys have been worked at the rate 
of 26,000 letters per hour. There are many other distin- 


| guishing features about this machine which entitle it to 


favorable consideration. [These machines are known in 
the United States as “‘ Type-setting Machines.’’—See Type- 
Setting Machines. } 

Composing Rule.—<e Setting Rule. 

Composing Stick.—An instrument in which letters are 
set, or arranged in lines. They are made of various de- 
signs. Composing sticks of the old-fashioned makes con- 
sist of the following parts: The plate, which forms the bed 
of the instrument; the flanch, turned up from the plate at 
right angles, and five-eighths of an inch high above the 
plate, through which are bored holes, about one inch apart 
from each other, to receive the screw; the head, which is 


| of the same height as the flanch, but much stronger, 
down a syphon spout, one letter upon another, ready for | 


securely fastened to it and the plate by rivets, dovetail, or 
brazing; the slide, having an opening in the lower leg, or 
part which rests against the flanch, to admit the tenon of 
the nut, which is shouldered to fit into this groove, and 
which nut is to receive the screw on its being passed 
through one of the holes, to fasten the slide to any measure 
that may be required. This is done by means of the groove 
in the slide being moved backward or forward on the screw 
and nut, and by the screw being used at the hole convenient 
to the distance required, so as to set the slide at the point 
wanted from the head. Composing sticks are made of iron, 
brass, or gun-metal; the latter, owing to their not being 
liable to corrosion, are the most suited to warm climates, 
They are made of various lengths, from about four inches 
up to ten or twelve; above that size, for broadsides, they 
are chiefly made of mahogany. Sometimes, the slide is 
split, and when the two parts are put asunder, they can be 
adjusted to a shorter measure, so that the compositor can 
have his work proteeding in two different measures at one 
time, without altering his stick. The depth of English 
sticks is about two inches, but in France they are much 
shallower, frequently holding no more than six lines. The 
most usual defects in composing sticks are, the slides and 
heads not being perfectly square to each other, and each of 
them to the plate; also, the slides and heads are sometimes 
not square, or at right angles to the flanch. 
Composition.—Type-setting ; also, material 
rollers.—See Composing and Rollers. 
Compositor.—The workman who composes type. 
Compositors’ Prices..—See Scale of Prices. 


Cope’s Press.—<See Presses. 
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COLUMBIA TYPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 





BY A. T. CAVIS AND E. MAC MURRAY. 





NO. XVIII. 

At the anniversary meeting, January 6, 1838, the election 
of officers resulted in the choice of George C. Smoot for 
President; Charles Jefferds, Vice-President; William A. 
Kennedy, Recording Secretary; Wm. W. Curran, Corre- 
sponding Secretary ; M. Caton, Treasurer. The committee 
charged with an examination of the books made its report, 
but the matter was ordered to lie on the table till the special 
meeting ordered for the succeeding Saturday evening. The 
Society then adjourned. 

At the special meeting the report of the delegates to the 
National Association was read and disposed of as hereto- 
fore given. The financial report was then read. The re- 
ceipts of the year were reported at $166.53 ; expenditures, 
$176.27 ; excess of expenditures over receipts, $9.74. Total 
funds, $1,761.66. The report animadverts with severity 
upon the delinquents, demanding an enforcement of the 
rule which excludes those in arrears from attending the 
meetings, as the committee contends that those who do not 
support the institution should not partake of its advantages 
at the expense of others. An effort had been made to 
strike this from the report, but the motion failed by a deci- 
sive vote, and the report was adopted. By subsequent 
order, the Secretary was directed to notify all who were 


city. Further proceedings in reference to that, however, 


| were postponed until the April meeting, when W. W. Curran 


indebted $3 and over to settle up, and report at the March | 


meeting. 

On motion of Mr. Haliday, the following resolutions were 
adopted : 

Resolved, That this Society view with regret and alarm, and deprecate 
the passage of the bill now before the United States Senate, known as 
the International Copyright Law, and beg the same may not become a 
law. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Society, its passage will prove 
the immediate destruction of the book printing business of the United 
States, and the consequent impoverishment of the thousands depend- 
ing on this branch of industry, who have devoted years to acquire a 
knowledge of it; will greatly enhance the price of literature, confining 
it to those whose wealth alone will enable them to purchase it; and, 
in fact, in every view, hostile to American interests, without realizing 
the benefits expected from it. 

Additional resolutions were adopted bearing on the ques- 
tion of protecting home interests, but they are not repro- 
duced, because deemed unnecessary. Mr. Curran sought 
to initiate measures to dispense with Sunday labor in the 
trade here; but the resolutions were tabled. 

At the March meeting the attendance was good, several 
new members were admitted, and nine nominations made, 
among the latter being George H. Randall and George 
MecNeir. The balance of the time of this meeting was 
devoted to consideration of delinquency, change of room of 
meeting, and the resignation by Charles Jefferds of the Vice- 


| resolution was ordered to lie on the table. 


Presidency, in consequence of his intention to leave the | 


yas elected to the vacancy. A communication was sub- 
mitted by the foreman of the Democratic Review office (A. 
F. Cunningham), in reference to charging blank pages of 
circulars. Two specimens were presented, but the commu- 
nication does not describe them, nor are they preserved. 
Our recollection is that they were circulars of one and two 
pages, the compositors contending for the blanks in each 
case, ¢. ¢., two pages where there was one, and four pages 
were there were two. This matter was referred to a com- 
mittee, composed of Messrs. Haliday, McDonald, Chedal, 
Wright, Mowbray, Dexter, and L. A. Gobright, which re- 
ported at a special meeting on the 17th, the adoption of the 
following paragraphs to the list of prices: 


1, Compositors shall, in all cases, charge for every blank page in the 
body or at the head of a work imposed, each form to be graduated by 
the following rule: In octavo forms, if less than two pages, to be 
charged as two; for three pages, four to be charged ; for five, six; or 
seven, a full form, etc. 

2. Jobs and Circulars.—When the matter imposed makes one page, 
one to be charged; not exceeding two pages, two to be charged; over 
two, and not exceeding four, four to be charged ; over four, to be reck- 
oned as book work. Provided, That the above regulations shall not 
affect bills, reports, etc., for Congress, records of the Supreme Court, 
and work of a similar description, which shall, in all cases, be charged 
as book work, 

A report was also made by a committee on room, recom- 
mending the engagement of the school room of Dr. Smith, 
on F Street, adjoining St. Patrick’s Church, known then as 
“‘the Seminary,”’ but now as Gonzaga College. Action was 
deferred until the next me ting, when the change was 
adopted unanimously, thus removing the meetings from a 
restaurant to the precincts of a church. This arrange- 
ment did not long subsist. At the August meeting a new 
committee was put on the hunt, and finally the room of the 
Washington Library was selected, where the meetings con- 
tinued to be held for a few months. 

In May, a committee, to act with similar committees 
from other associations, was appointed, charged with in- 
quiry into the practicability of erecting a hall. The subject 
was duly considered; but as there was an utter failure on 
the part of other societies to act, in July the committee 
asked to be discharged, and the request was acceded to, 

In June the report on delinquent members was considered 
and adopted, the remedial clause of which was authority 
to the Secretary to drop the names of those in arrears over 
fifteen months. It was proposed to memorialize Congress 
not to bestow printing jobs upon persons not printers; but 
as this interference was looked upon as impertinent, the 
The meeting 
closed with the announcement by the Vice-President of 
the resignation, by George C. Smoot, of the Presidency. 
On the 30th, a special meeting was convened, to act upon 
an invitation from the Union Literary and Debating Society, 
to join their celebration of the Fourth of July. The inyita- 
tion was accepted, and the general craft was invited to 
participate. There was no meeting in July. In August, 
the Vice-President (acting as President), gave verbal notice 
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of resignation, and the Secretary was instructed to notify 


members that an election would take place at the next 
meeting; but at that meeting both the Vice-President and 
Recording Secretary (Wm. A. Kennedy), tendered their 
resignations, which, not being accepted, were withdrawn. 
During the remaining months of 1838, the principal matters 
claiming attention referred to delinquent members, the 
national laws heretofore fully noticed, and the measures 
necessary to insure the ultimate collection of outstanding 
loans to individuals. A feeble attempt was made to have 
an anniversary supper, but the agitations of the year and 
other causes disinclined the members of the Society for 
any spirited effort, and the scheme dropped. 

Before dismissing the year 1838, we beg patience of the 
reader while we indulge ourselves in short reminiscences of 
some of the more prominent individuals who were drawn 
into membership during the year under review. We do 
not mean that they were then prominent; but their after 
successes in life entitle them to a place in the history of a 
Society in which they did so much to make it a success ; 
and their subsequent honors, by reflex action, redound to 
its credit as well. 

First in order comes Samuel Sherwood. 
man and a fair compositor. The only very remarkable 
thing connected with him known to us were extremes of 
moral character at different periods. At one time he was 
not only very dissipated, but frequently profane. During 
a debauch some years before the period of his connection 
with the Society he stumbled one Sunday into a camp- 
meeting in the adjacent country. Sobered by the scene, he 
sought the anxious seat, and from it he returned to his 
friends and companions a changed man, and ever after- 
wards was a devout, consistent Christian. He has passed 
to his reward. 

David D. Fiske became a member on the 13th of Janu- 
ary. Weare unable to assign his place of nativity. Pro- 
fessionally, he was compositor and pressman, and for a 
while superintended an Adams press here. He soon left 
for Portsmouth, Virginia, and joined A. F. Cunningham in 
the publication of a Democratic paper. Several years 


He was a quiet 


| ordered. 


afterwards, on the retirement of the latter, Mr. Fiske con- | 


tinued the paper on his own account. 

In February, John C. Franzoni, Columbus Drew, Mr. 
Webb, and Josiah Melvin became members. 
we know nothing. He only remained here long enough 
to make many friends, who esteemed him both personally 
and professionally. 

Mr. Franzoni is a native of Washington, though of 
Italian parentage. His father, Charles Franzoni, was a 
sculptor from Florence, who, with others, was induced to 
come to this country when the Capitol was being rebuilt 
after the war of 1812. Visitors to the old Hall of Repre- 
sentatives cannot fail to remember the figure of History in 


a chariot over the north door leading into the rotunda, the 
This is from | 


wheel of the chariot forming a clock face. 


Of Mr. Webb | 
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the chisel of the father of our sketch. The entire piece is 


| both chaste and beautiful, and executed in the severest style 


of art. Had the father lived, doubtless the son would have 
been trained to the same profession; but it was otherwise 
After making an enviable reputation as an artist 
of merit, and laying the foundation for a competency, in a 
moment of over-exertion the senior Franzoni ruptured a 
blood vessel, which eventuated in death, leaving his family 
strangers in a new country, with limited means of support. 
When of sufficient age, John C. Franzoni entered the office 
of William Greer, formerly of Harrisburg, Pa. (and, by-the- 
way, 2 gentleman who claimed to have been the first news- 
paper man to put Andrew Jackson’s name up for the 
Presidency), as an apprentice to the printing business. 
Having completed his novitiate, and worked for a short 
time in Elliott's and DeKraft’s offices in Washington, he 
spent several years in Philadelphia, working principally for 
Joseph and Thomas Kite. In 1837 he returned to this 
city, and was employed for many years with the Gideons— 
father and son—and finally passed into the employ of Cor- 
nelius Wendell. In 1843, when Mr. Wendell sold to the 
Government, Mr. Franzoni was assigned a position as 
deputy foreman of executive work, under Thomas De 
Vaughan as principal, on whose death, a few years later, he 
succeeded to the foremanship of that department of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. Having known Mr. Franzoni 
long and intimately, we can bear witness to his qualifica- 
tion for the position to which he was preferred, and which 
he retained until Mr. Clapp became Superintendent, or, 
rather, Congressional Printer. Without saying why he was 
then removed, it suffices that a want of mechanical or per- 
sonal qualification was not the cause. After this eviction, 
he entered the firm of Polkinhorn & Co., from which he 
has just retired, and is again at case, a high private in the 
ranks of the craft. In 1860, Mr. Franzoni was elected 
President of the Society, serving two terms. During one 
of these, he was called upon officially to inform the National 
Union why the Columbia Typographical Society declined 
to merge its fortunes in that organization; and, if not per- 
fectly satisfactory, it at least silenced importunity from that 
quarter for a decade or more, and left the Society to pursue 
the even tenor of its way until circumstances naturally 
brought about the desired event. 

Mr. Drew graduated from the Madisonian office, corner of 
Twelfth Street and the Avenue, where the Kirkwood House 
now stands, then under the conduct of John Jones (Tyler 
Jones), but subsequently of Fisk & Dow. As a young 
man he was exceedingly promising, and his success only 
confirms early anticipations. With limited educational ad- 
vantages, he improved his opportunities for reading and 
study, so that when called to play his part upon the stage 
of life, his lack of knowledge was known but to himself, as 
he was deficient neither in graces of manner nor cultivation 
of mind. A short time after he was out of his time, a 
famous Western orator, named Delazon Smith, culminated 
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in this meridian. John Tyler was then President, and was 
drawing around himself the corporal’s guard which subse- 
quently tried to put him on the Presidential track. In 
furtherance of the plan marked out, Delazon Smith made a 
grand speech. At that time the newspapers were not so 
enterprising as now ; and there were no reporters present— 
indeed, none of them had such attachés save for Congres- 
sional proceedings. Mr. Drew was present when this speech 
was made. He listened with delight to the fervid declama- 
tion of Mr. Smith, charmed alike with matter and manner. 
On returning home, his mind imbued with the masterly 
production to which he had listened, he wrote out almost 
the entire speech, and offered the report to Mr. Jones for 
the Madisonian. It was submitted to Mr. Smith, who pro- 
nounced it a wonderful effort of mind, and a faithful re- 
production of what ie had said. With few emendations of 
the author it passed into print. Many years ago Mr. Drew 
removed to Florida, started a paper in Jacksonville, was 
successful, and is now in comfortable circumstances. 

James H Bryson belonged to Lancaster, Pa., and served 
his time with Thomas Ferran, on the Jntelligencer, of that 
city, which was subsequently merged into the Journal, ulti- 
mately falling under the control of his fellow-appreniice, 
John W. Forney. We are not certain but that Mr. Bryson 
was at first associated with him, and separated after 9 short 
partnership. After a brief experience here as a journey- 
man printer Mr. Bryson went to Philadelphia, where he 
soon established a small job office in Sixth Street, a few 
doors north of Market, where he built up a large business, 
which has since so expanded as to necessitate, if our in- 
formation be at all reliable, a change of quarters, with 
increased room. The firm is now James H. Bryson & 
Son. 

Josiah Melvin was a native of North Carolina, but served 


his apprenticeship with Murray Ritchie, of Richmond, Vir- | 


ginia, on the Hnquirer. He first worked in this city, 
we think, upon the Madisonian, then printed in Duff 
Green’s old office on E Street, between Ninth and Tenth 
Streets, adjoining the present residence of C. Bucking- 
ham. The office was then owned and the paper edited 
by Thomas Allen, now of Missouri. On the retirement of 
his then foreman, Thomas Parkinson (formerly of Carlisle, 
Pa., but then of New York, whence he came to take the 
situation, and to which he afterwards returned), Mr. Melvin 
became foreman, and retained the place through several 
changes of ownership, and perhaps until the paper was 
finally discontinued and merged into Towers’s office, as 
already stated. Mr. Melvin was a swift compositor. Few 
men, when he was in his prime, could put up as many ems 
in a given time. He was a remarkably pleasant man, both 
in and out of the office. He lived respected, and died in 
1867 or 1868, lamented by all who knew him. Observing 
Mr. Melvin in the Society one night, but a few months before 
his final illness, we were struck with the strung resemblance 
his three-quarter face bore to Stuart’s head of Washington. 
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Remarking this to him, he said the fact had been before 
mentioned, and he felt it no small compliment. 

At the March meeting, among others admitted was Jos. 
Burroughs Tate, son of Andrew Tate, one of the founders 
of the Society. He served his apprenticeship with Gales & 
Seaton, and afterwards passed into the news room, where 
he continued for several years. After the Scott campaign 
of 1856, he bought out an evening paper, owned formerly 
by McGill & Weimer, and ran it a short time. At that 
period, no paper not conducted in the interest of a political 
party or aspirant was likely to stand. Of the many cheap 
| newspaper enterprises originating here, this had shown 
most vitativeness. Mr. Tate having tired of it and the 
struggle, found a purchaser in D. W. Wallach & Co., who 
built up the Hvening Star on this foundation. Mr. Wallach, 
whose ownership survived that of his partners, realized a 
fortune from his perseverance, and then sold out (it is said) 
for $100,000. The present company is likely to do quite as 
well as the former owner ; and the paper is now so firmly 
rooted, that no tempest of opinion can shake its sturdy 
trunk, however its foliage may be agitated by popular dis- 
turbance. Mr. Tate was addicted to the military. Early 
in his manhood he became a member of the Washington 
Light Infantry, a volunteer organization of great popular- 
ity, and passed through all grades of service up to captain 
—perhaps even to a majority, as the single company finally 
expanded into a battalion, and was the first organization to 
volunteer its services to Mr. Lincoln to protect the capital 
at the outbreak of the war in 1861. Prior to this time, 
however, Mr. Tate departed this life. 

In April, among the new members was C. W. C. Dun- 
nington, of Dumfries, Virginia, but who was one of Duff 
Green’s apprentices, and one of his favored ones. After 
pursuing his craft for some years, being Democratic in 
politics, he commanded sufficient influence to secure the 
position of chief of the capital police, and had for some 
years a nice place. Although resident in the city, we have 
not seen him for a long time. 
dependent of the business. 

In May, Joseph W. Davis became a member. Probably 
he was a Baltimorean, but became thoroughly identified 
with Washington, and after devoting a few years to the 
business here, and realizing its uncertainties, he conceived 
the rather remarkable enterprise, for a printer, of starting a 
line of omnibuses between the capital and Georgetown. 
We never learned what success attended the project; and 
but a few years elapsed until death ended his earthly aspi- 
rations. 

At the same time, George H. Randall became a member. 
Although a native of Virginia, he acquired his printer's 
education in Baltimore; and thence, by natural transition, 
came to this city. Rarely have we known a man of 
stronger acquisitive faculty, or one readier in expression in 
the ordinary walks of knowledge. He was also gifted with 
perseverance. Returning to Baltimore, a few years later, 


He is fortunate in being in- 
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. . : . 2 | 
he became an active member of the Baltimore Typographi- | 
cal Society, and afterwards of the Union. He was one of | year; and we observe that a fair proportion stands to the 


the first delegates to the convention which initiated the | 
National Union, and participated largely in all the measures | 
necessary to its formation. The journals of that body are 
full of his measures and views during several years of suc- 
cessive membership. When it was proposed to strengthen 
the body by permanent organization and more general con- 
trol, he led an opposition; but that opposition failed to | 
defeat what had become a necessity, viz.: the enlarged and 
original jurisdiction of the national body over general trade | 
interests. Against the change, Mr. Randall protested, and | 
withdrew from the body, with which he never afterwards | 
had further direct communication. He has long since been 
gathered to his fathers. 


We might single out others among initiates equally de- 
serving of notice, but that the doing so would swell our 
work beyond just bounds. 

In January, 1839, the amount in the treasury was re- | 
ported at $1,058.88, a considerable reduction from the year 
before. The expenses of the year were only $41.96, while 
the receipts from current sources reached $189.57. 

The annual election resulted in the selection of James 
Clephane as President ; James F. Haliday, Vice-President; | 
W. W. Moore, Recording Secretary ; L. A. Gobright, Cor- 
responding Secretary; M. Caton, Treasurer. Mr. Moore 
failed to qualify, and in February a new election was held, 
which resulted in the choice of Ferdinand Jefferson, who, 
after an absence of a decade or more, had returned to the city. 

In May, on motion of Mr. Cochran, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 


Resolved, That a chapel of one or more members be appointed in 
each office, within the jurisdiction of the Society, whose duty it shall 
be to watch over the interests of the Society, particularly that respect- 
ing apprentices ; and that it be the duty of every member to inform such 
chapel or chapels of any violation of the rules of this Society coming to 
their knowledge ; and that said chapel or chapels shall immediately re- 
port such infringement to the Society. Subsequently an effort was 
made to rescind the resolution, but the motion failed of the requisite 
vote. January, 1840, the President was called upon to make the ap- 
pointments, but the order was not executed. 

The minutes are barren of interest to the general craft 
until we reach the August meeting, when the death of | 
Judah Delano was announced as having taken place at | 
Edenton, North Carolina. Mr. Delano’s connection with 
the Society, and the particulars of his death, have been 
already noticed. The Corresponding Secretary submitted 
a printed publication on the subject of ‘“ Real Printers and 
Counterfeit Printers,’ which, at the next meeting, was in- 
definitely postponed. About the same time, a communica- 
tion was received from the Mobile Typographical Society, 
containing a proposition to the craft to erect a monument 
to Benjamin Franklin. Co-operation was tendered by 
Washington Typographical Society, but the matter was 
prosecuted no further. Atthe November meeting, a change 
of base was voted, and for some time thereafter the meetings 
were held in the Perseverance Engine House, on the south 
side of the Avenue, opposite Eighth Street. The books | 


bear evidence of considerable crude legislation during the 


credit of the senior member of this historic firm. Fortu- 
nately the Society did not adopt all that was proposed, and 
therein exhibited much wisdom. The year closed on well- 
directed efforts to swell the membership and enforce the 


regulations. 
~~ sce 


COVERING BOOKS BY STEAM POWER. 

Messrs. W. H. Clague and R. B. Randall, of Rochester, 
N. Y., have invented a machine to affix the covers to pam- 
phlets. The machine works by steam power; by the aid 
of one girl, it is claimed that nine thousand pamphlets can 
be covered in a single day. 

We append the following from the Union and Advertiser, 


| of Rochester : 


“Tt is an elaborate machine, working with great speed and 
perfect accuracy, and is designed to perform the operation 
of putting the covers upon books and pamphlets. The 
books are placed upon a feed table, whence they are fed 
into the machine automatically, while at another point a 
girl may feed the covers, which pass under a revolving 
brush and receive the paste, and the next instant are 
attached to the book. The book then passes into a clamp, 
where the back is smoothly ironed under a heavy pressure, 
after which the machine ejects it in a finished state. The 
invention is specially adapted to putting on paper covers, 
and will prove of great value to publishers of magazines, 
pamphlets, and cheap novels. The rapid development of 
this class of literature in the country has rendered such a 
machine a great desideratum. There being no machine in 


| use which does this work, it must at present be done en- 


tirely by hand. This machine, fed by one girl, will affix 
nine thousand covers a day. The inventors and patentees 
of the machine are W. H. Clague and R. B. Randall, of this 
city, both of them practical mechanics of long experience, 
and thoroughly familiar with all the requirements in this 
direction. Mr. Randall is widely known as having been 
connected with the Union and Advertiser, in the press de- 
partment, for upward of fifteen years, and his extensive 
practical knowledge of all mechanical appliances pertain- 
ing to the business has contributed greatly to the value of 
his services in the management and superintendence of 
presses and machinery. Mr. Clague learned the same trade 
under the instruction of Mr. Randall, and has since acquired 


| in it no inconsiderable distinction. That the new lead 
| which these gentlemen have struck will prove a profitable 


one, there is no reason to doubt; that it may be eminently 
so, we can heartily join in the wishes of their numerous 
friends. Those who are interested in the business, or in 
mechanics of any description, will be well repaid by in- 
specting the model. It is a fine specimen of artistic work- 
manship, executed by J. F. Gordon, of this city, and, what 
is quite remarkable, it was made from explanations of the 
mechanical ideas and without the aid of drawings.” 
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[From Our Correspondent. } 


Htems from England. 


Lonpon, April 16, 1870. 

Of late years a singular want of énventiveness in connec- 
tion with the art of printing has been experienced in Eng- 
land. Although at no previous period has the business 
been so prosperous, or the demand for books or journals so 
great, the “Old Country ”’ has altogether fallen back in the 
race of improvement. The result is certainly astounding. 
At the present day, with one exception, every British jour- 
nal of great circulation is printed on a machine either in- 
vented or manufactured abroad. Six months ago, even 
this exception did not exist, for the 7imes was worked on 
an American press. The paper next in importance—the 
Telegraph—is printed on an American press. Every new 
thing comes to us from abroad; and if you want to know 


whether a journal has a first-class circulation or not, ascer- | 


tain whether it is printed by an English machine. You 


may depend upon it, that if it is a paper of progress, if its | 


sale is rising, it will avail itself of foreign aid in the me- 
chanical department. The demand for printed matter quite 
outstrips the supply on the part of native machinists ; and 
they are almost beginning to confine their attention to small 
jobbing presses. An Englishman myself, I am ashamed 
thus to write; but I cannot distort every-day facts even for 
American readers, however common the practice may be. 


Take up any British trade organ, and what are the machines | 


recommended to proprietors of large newspaper concerns ? 
The Marinoni. machine—French ; the Hoe machine—Ame- 
rican; the Bullock press—American. The fact is 
astounding as it is to us regretable; it is quite clear there 
is ‘something wanting somewhere.’ Again: look at the 
improvements made recently in the jobbing presses; what 
do they consist of? Not native, but imported, improve- 
“Flyers” for taking off the sheets are now fixed 
upon nearly all machines; but they were not introduced 
first in England. Lithographic printing by machinery is 
not an English invention. 


as 


” 


ments. 


And coming down to the very 


smallest presses—the little card machines—there is not one 


variety produced here that does not bear the family likeness 
of the offspring of Degener & Weiler and Gordon. 

I have said that, from the point of view of the English 
printer, all this is greatly to be deplored. I may go further, 
and say that it is acknowledged and deplored by those to 
whom the situation is to be attributed—the machinists and 
They cannot stand by and uncon- 
cernedly watch the rest of the world going past them. They 
may cavil at the pace, at the ‘‘ points’? of the competitors, 
prophesy impending destruction, and their own ultimate 
triumph by some happy event which, however, they cannot 
at present foresee ; but they are, at the same time, decidedly 
uncomfortable, and would feel extremely obliged if any one 
would kindly give them a slight push forward. 
this to be a fact, and for this reason. 


engineers themselves. 


I know 
One of the oldest and 
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most respectable firms in Great Britain, whose machines, 
less than a dozen years back, were excelled by none pro- 
duced, for speed, beauty of work, correct mechanical prin- 
ciples—but which are now only used by third-rate news- 
papers who cannot afford better—is busy devising a machine 
on the principle of the latest American achievement. More 
I must not say; I allude to the incident chiefly as an indi- 
cation of the signs of the times. 

It seems somewhat anomalous, after this, to say that as 
regards the British press unexampled progress has been 
made within the last few years. What we call “fine” 
printing is now at its zenith. I believe that more splendid 
specimens of typography than those issued at the present 
day from the London press, all the world cannot produce. 
I have seen and appreciated some of the magnificent works 
of true art, which some of your American houses have pro- 
duced of late; and I have not failed to admire the recent 
triumphs of French and German printers. But I candidly 
believe that the palm must be awarded to England. Eng- 
lish book buyers affect greater luxury than those of any 
other country. This branch of the business is at present 
highly prosperous ; wages are good, and there are not too 
many hands in the market, for the proportion is small of 
men able to do the work. 

Of general news concerning the business, there is unusu- 
ally little to be recorded which would bear repeating a 
couple of thousand miles away. Except this: we are, I 
fear, on the verge of a crisis in London, and a strike of un- 
usually serious importance seems to be imminent. At the 
moment I write, only the first rumbles are heard of the 
coming storm. The cause is the expressed determination 
of several houses of importance and standing to offer a 
reduction of wages, by reverting to a scale which was ten 
years ago superseded by what both employers and em- 
ployed, deliberating together, declared to be a rectification 
and a fair concession to the demands of the day. The 
reason alleged is that prices obtainable of late years do not 
justify the present rate of wages; in fact, that capital can- 
not be remuneratively employed if labor is to be paid for at 
the present rate. The result is that already one hundred 


| and fifty of the élite of London compositors are on strike ; 


and a meeting will be held in a day or two to take steps in 
the event of a general reduction of wages on the part of 
the employers. 
sore 

A counTRY editor lately announced an increase in his 
family, and in his jollification over the event propounded 
the following conundrum : “ What is the difference between 
editorial and matrimonial experience?’ In the former, the 
devil cries for “copy ;”’ in the latter, the “ copy” cries like 
the devil. 


+sceoe- 


Pror. J. W. Rust, editor of a Western paper, recently 


married Miss Mary Wheat. Rust is generally damaging to 
wheat, but in this case we rather guess it will increase the 
yield. 
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Printers’ Circular. 
REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF TYPE. 


PuHILADELPutA, April 20, 1870. 


Printing Types (Roman and Italic) are reduced from this date as 
follows : 
NET CASH PRICES. 
90 cents. , Double Small Pica . 50 cents. 
Double Pitas.....2....8 ™ 
Double English........ 50 “ 
Double Great Primer.. 50 


ee are 
PN iceccsecyon ae OO 
Bites * 
Bead ks 5c5 ttn 
Bourgeois Double Paragon....... 
Long Primer 
een 
Pica..... , 
i 
Great Primer.......... 


50 
Canon.. oes oe 
a 
Five-line 48 
Six-line....... 48 
Seven-line............ . 4 


 vnsintnts can ues = IE, tnvnce-nenncones Me 


No reduction has been made in the price of Job and Fancy Type. 
All orders for Type, Ink, and Printers’ Supplies generally, will re- 
ceive prompt attention, as heretofore. 
R. 8. MENAMIN, 
515 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


-~27coe- 


THE TARIFF ON BOOKS. 

The doctrine that there should be no tax on intelligence 
has a sonorous sound, and it rounds off right gracefully the 
periods of a Congressional speech. It was used recently, 
during a discussion of the tariff in the House of Representa- 
tives, by a distinguished member from Ohio; and in the 
natural course of things it will be repeated on the stump. 


As it may possibly, therefore, become a popular catchword, | 


we propose to explain briefly the bad service into which 
this good phrase has been impressed. 


publishers, and book makers from their share of the heavy 


taxation which has been necessitated by the public debt, | 


we are by no means certain that we should not join the 
But, alas! their burdens are suf- 
fered to pass without comment. Even the generous and 
enlightened soul of General Garfield is schooled to forget- 
fulness or indifference to the internal revenue taxation 
heaped upon printers, printers’ materials, and booksellers— 
although they amount, in the aggregate, to forty distinct 
imposts from the time the copy is placed in the hands of 
the American compositor until the moment that a book is 
purchased by an American book buyer; and although all 
these charges are intensified by the enhanced cost of living 


ranks of its advocates. 


created by the multifarious ramifications of the internal | 


revenue system, no mercy is shown, and no regard for the 


principle of avoiding taxes on intelligence is evinced, when | 
the tariff and tax bills affecting the American printer and | 


publisher are under consideration. All the raw materials 
of the paper maker, and imported paper itself, are heavily 


| prints an American book?” 
| the books imported into this country, amounted to only 
$289,310; but in 1868 the importations were $1,220,000 ; in 
| 1869, they reached $1,607,201; and during the present year, 





If the principle in | 
question had been invoked to relieve American printers, | 
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| taxed. Type, or the component parts of type, the materials 
| used by stereotypers, electrotypers, ink makers, and book- 
| binders, are all subjected to heavy taxation ; and yet we hear 
| no urgent voice raised in Congress against the onerous tax- 
| ation on intelligence which is typified by this long succes- 


sion of exactions from American printers and booksellers, 


| and their customers. 


It is only when the interests of British book makers are 
involved, and when means are proposed to check their 
efforts to monopolize the American book market, to the 


| common injury of the publishers, employing printers, com- 


positors, an.i book binders of this country, that the outcry 


against a tax on intelligence is raised. Years ago the ques- 
| tion was derisively asked, “ Who reads an American book ?” 


and if the present system is not speedily changed, the time 
is near at hand when the query will be propounded, “‘ Who 
In 1865, the invoice value of 


importations will amount to at least $2,000,000—these sums 
representing wholesale valuations so low that the retail 


| price of the products of British booksellers now annually 
| sold in this country can scarcely be less than six millions 


of dollars. With the American producers heavily taxed on 
the one hand, and their British rivals suffered to escape 
nearly sGot free on the other, the existing laws as surely 
and powerfully promote British interests as if they had 
been framed for this express purpose by the Parliament of 
Great Britain instead of the Congress of the United States. 

The duty on foreign books, in the present tariff, is only 
twenty-five per cent. ad valorem ; but such an adroit system 
of undervaluations is practised, that this duty does not 
afford any tangible protection whatever. A lot of books 
invoiced at $5,000 was imported a few years ago, which 
were afterwards shown to be worth at least $100,000 in 
This list included a work selling in London for $5, 
which was invoiced at ten cents; and it is not unusual for 
British books to be invoiced at prices far below the cost of 
each element of their production. British books are also 
actually sold to American importers, in some instances, for 
less than the cost of binding in this country. We were 
shown the other day, an abridged copy of ‘‘ Walker’s Dic- 
tionary,” a work containing 284 pages, which is imported 
ata cost of less than ten cents per copy after the duty is 
paid, while the binding alone would cost here at least 
twelve and a half cents. And equally forcible illustra- 
tions of the destructive competition to which the printers 
and publishers of this country are now subjected are daily 
growing more and more frequent. 


gold. 


As a remedy, American publishers have united in re- 
questing the Committee of Ways and Means to substitute a 
specific duty of twenty-five cents per pound on all new 
books for the uncertain rate of twenty-five per cent., which 
may be, and often is, construed to mean almost nothing. 
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This change has been adopted by that committee, and it 
behooves all printers who wish to retain a share of the 
labor involved in supplying the literary needs of their coun- 
trymen, and all who wish to elevate, improve, and help de- 
velop the noble art of printing in America, to sustain this 
action of the Committee of Ways and Means, and to insist 
upon the proposed modification of the present tariff. 
Maundering about a tax on intelligence must be postponed 
while the present taxes on American printers are con- 
tinued. Until the happy period of their abolition arrives, 
knowledge must bear its share of the common burden as 
well as ignorance. 
-_— +s0e- 
THE STRIKE IN CINCINNATI. 

We lay before our readers the following communication 
from Mr. John Collins, Secretary and Treasurer of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union, as it explains the cause 
of the strike now in progress in the office of the Cincinnati 
Commercial : 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY AND TREASURER OF THE ) 
INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, - 
CINCINNATI, April 15, 1870. | 

To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Srr:—The strike in the Commercial office was occasioned by the re- 
fusal to pay more than one price on matter on which the scale of prices 
call for double price and price-and-a-half. The men who struck were 
not members of the Union, but have since been admitted. They num- 
bered thirty-four men. Eighteen men (including foreman and assist- 
ants) refused to strike ; but for their action, there would have been no 
doubt as to the success of the strikers. As it is, the results still in 
doubt. The Union espoused the cause of the strikers, with nothing to 
lose, but everything to gain, believing that the action of the Commer- 
cial proprietors was the commencement of a general reduction, of 
which all the newspaper offices had received notice. I think that the 
trouble occasioned the Commercial has put a quietus for the present to 
the demand for a reduction of the price per thousand. 

Yours, JouN COLLINS. 
+ecoer 


DELEGATES TO THE INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
We give below a list of delegates (as far as heard from) 
to the International Typographical Union, to be held at 
Cincinnati on the first Monday in June. We would esteem 


it a favor if the Secretaries or any of the members of the | 


local Unions would forward the names of delegates for 
publication in our next issue, as we desire to publish as full 
and correct a list as can be collected. The following is the 
partial list received : 

PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—John W. Wharton, Norton A. Downs, and 
James J. Daley. 

ALBANY, No. 4.—Thomas Willard and Frank Southwick. 

LouIsviIL_eE, No. 10.—W. C. Vaughn and C. R. Palmer. 

Harrispure, No. 14.—Harry Slep. 

Savannau, (Ga.), No. 38.—Wm. H. H. Young. 

Aveusta (Ga.), No. 41.—James F. Thompson. 

Norwicu, No. 100.—Francis Freckleton. 

Cotumsra, No. 101.—George A. R. McNeir, Wm. R. McLean, and 
Daniel W. Flynn. 

~2coe-, 

Mr. V. C. Meyernorrer, of Albany, N. Y 
leaving that city shortly, to take charge of a paper in 
Wabash, Ind. 
location. 
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., intends | 


We wish him abundant success in his new 


FAST TYPE-SETTING. 

The subject of fast type-setting is at present meeting with 
considerable attention at the hands of printers, and we fre- 
quently receive communications asking our advice as to the 
best and surest method of becoming an expert. An answer 
here to the following will probably save us from writing 
numerous others; and as the suggestions are given rather 
as aids to the desired end than infallible rules, they may 
possibly prove acceptable to others than beginners : 

New York, April 14, 1870. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Simm :—The fact of certain compositors being able to set type much 
more rapidly than others, has often led me to query in my own mind 
the cause of it. After having studied this question closely, both 
experimentally and theoretically, I have concluded that there can be 
but two causes: he who is a “slow” compositor (and they are by no 
means scarce) has either not had a thorough apprenticeship, or else 
there is ‘a trick in the trade’ which the great majority of compositors 
have failed to recognize. Occupying the position you do, and being 
conversant with all topics and publications connected with typography, 
I deem you more competent to give enlightenment on this subject than 
any one I knowof. What I want to know is simply this: Do you be- 
lieve in systematic (with reference to speed, of course,) type-setting ? 
or, in other words, is there a practical key to fast type-setting ? 

3 W.G.M. 

We do believe in systematic type-setting, and systematic 
type-distributing also, as the latter, by giving the compositor 
confidence in his case, will be found to materially accele- 
rate his speed. The action of a man working out of a dirty 
case is not unlike the walk of a blind man—hesitating, halt- 
ing, and groping he knows not where, or upon what; while 
the action of one working at a clean case is like the firm 
tread, and confident, forward step of the man blessed with 
sight. Of course, we have seen “butchers”? and ‘“ space- 
benders” who could rattle up their fifteen or eighteen hun- 
dred ems an hour out of a case that would disgust an ordi- 
nary compositor; but a sight of their proofs was always 
sufficient to stifle any feelings of envy which might have 
arisen upon witnessing their speed. A clean case, therefore, 
we consider one of the first elements of fast type-setting, 
enabling one to compose without stopping to sort out the 
vase, or losing time afterwards in ‘“‘cobbling’’ on what 
should have been nearly perfect. 

A determination not to make any false motions, however 
fruitless it may at first appear, will in a day or week visibly 
increase the number of ems set; that is, by sighting the 
nick before the hand goes out to pick up the type, so that 
when it is taken by the thumb and forefinger, there need 


| be no necessity for turning it around to see where the nick 


is, the arm meanwhile making a false or lost motion that 
would have sufficed to bring another type into the stick. 
These false motions not only consume time, but become 
chronic and increase in number and intensity, so that 
we frequently see men fairly shaking themselves to pieces, 
and only setting, probably, five or six hundred ems/an 
hour. We have known men who had acquired this nervous, 
jerky style in setting type, and making two or three mo- 


| tions for every type secured, almost entirely rid themselves 
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of the superfluous “shakes” by adopting a slow and 
measured style, apparently unremunerative at first, but 
which gradually quickened into systematic speed. We 
therefore consider an avoidance of false motions essential to 
fast type-setting. 
Our observations lead us to the conclusion that the use of 
a ‘“‘ guide,” in newspaper or ordinary book work, is a draw- 
back rather than an aid to the compositor. A peculiarity 
of most fast printers is their quickness of sight, enabling 
them to see from the “ 
directly in front of them. This readiness of sight is dimin- 
ished rather than cultivated by keeping the eye straining 
continually on a point directly in front; and the time sup- 
posed to be gained in always having the place, is more than 
Be- 
sides, the effort to remember the place where he left off, 
compels a man to carry in his head the sense of what he is 
setting, resulting in well-punctuated, intelligent work. We 
cannot, at present, recall a fast printer addicted to the use 
of a guide, while the very slow ones invariably use them. 
We will be pleased to receive and will gladly publish any 
suggestions in aid of fast type-setting, either as the experi- 


corner of their eyes,” as well as 


lost by the time spent in tampering with the guide. 


ence of those who have gained distinction as “ rattlers,”’ or 
as the observations of those who have in silent awe watched 
their movements—typographical Boswells to dictatorial 
Johnsons. 
+sece- 
THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH. 

At a regular monthly meeting of Columbia Typographi- 
cal Union, No. 101, held on Saturday evening, March 19, 
the following preamble and resolutions relative to the pro- 
posed Postal Telegraph system were offered by Mr. Mac- 
Murray, and, after 
Union: 

Wuereas, The Congress of the United States has now under con- 
sideration a project to establish a postal telegraph system ; and 

Wuereas, It is a matter that seriously concerns all printers, inas- 
much as the present system of telegraphic communication, being con- 
trolled by a monopoly in the interests of a few, is so managed as to 
prevent the establishment of any more newspapers, thus lessening the 
channels of information and preventing the free and untrammeled dif- 
fusion of knowledge that should characterize a republican government, 
founded upon the principles of free speech and a free press ; 
be it 

Resolved, That Columbia Typographical Union, No. 101, 
request Congress to enact into a law the proposition to establish a 
postal telegraph system, so that the channels of telegraphic communi- 
cation may be open to all, and that there may be no hindrance to the 
extension of a profession which has done so much to enlighten, civilize, 
and improve the condition of the world. 

Resolved, That copies of the above preamble and resolution, duly 


therefore, 


attested, be transmitted to the President of the Senate and Speaker of | 
the House of Representatives, with a request that they lay the same | 


before their respective bodies. 
—<—-- 

ANDREW KEESECKER, a compositor employed on the 
Dubuque Herald, fell dead while working at his case, on 
the 25th ult. He had been engaged at the printing busi- 
ness for fifty-one years, and set type on the first newspaper 
published in Lowa. 


a spirited debate, were adopted by the | 


| Frank Matthews, 


earnestly 
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THE PACIFIC COAST. 

We regret to learn, from the following letter, that the 
trade in this portion of our country is in such a depressed 
condition. We presume that the usual amount of print- 
ing is being done there, but the labor market seems to be 
overstocked by the great number of printers seeking for- 
tunes through the “Golden Gate.” 
ceive more cheerful tidings : 


We hope soon to re- 


Virernia Crry, Nevapa, April 19, 1870. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 
Sir :—The trade on this coast is at present in a fearful condition, as 
a reduction has, during the past two months, been made by every 
Union on the coast; and since the completion of the Pacific Railroad, 
the number of printers here has been swelled to such an extent that 
the supply is now greatly in excess of the demand. A printer can do 
better anywhere East than he can on this coastat present. Please give 
these facts all the publicity possible, and you will confer a great favor 
on the printers of this coast. 
Respectfully, Joun McFETRIsH, 
Rec. and Cor. Secretary Washoe Typographical Union, No. 65. 


-w,oe- 


THE *DICTIONARY”’ IN BOOK FORM. 

In answer to numerous inquiries, we will state that the 
“Dictionary of Typography” will be published in book 
form; and in addition to being profusely illustrated, will 
contain biographical notices of the early printers, and much 
other interesting matter. 

-wee- 
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TILLINGHAST KING COLLINS. 

The general expression of sorrow that has followed the decease of 
Mr. T. K. Collins is but a just tribute to one who was so prominent 
among those worthy and honorable men who have raised to so proud 
an eminence the printing art in our city; and in recognition of our 
own indebtedness to the fatherly advice and kind encouragement of 
our old master, we join in the heartfelt sorrow that marks so great a 
loss to our profession. 

Tillinghast King Collins was born in Philadelphia, October 14, 1802. 
He lost his father at an early age, and before he was thirteen years old 
entered the printing office of the celebrated Mathew Carey. He re- 
mained with this great publisher but a short time, and was then ap- 
prenticed to James Maxwell, from whose office he graduated with high 
repute as a skilful compositor and pressman. 

He then removed for a time to Washington, D. C., where he was en- 
gaged by Peter Force, and subsequently by Gales & Seaton, and Duff 
Green. 

Upon his return to Philadelphia, he entered the office of James Kay, 
the law publisher. He acted for some time as foreman to Lawrence 
Johnson, but subsequently returned to Mr. Kay, who esteemed him 
highly. 

In 1833, Mr. Collins united with Robert Wright in opening a printing 
office with only one hand press. This partnership existed about two 
years, when Mr. Wright retired, and Mr. Collins removed his office to 
No. 1 Lodge Alley, now No. 705 Jayne Street, where he formed a new 
partnership with his own younger brother, and the firm, under the 
name of T. K. & P. G. Collins, soon became known for the superiority 
of its typography. 

Many of the magnificent publications of our National Government 
were due to the skill of the Messrs. Collins. Dr. Isaac Lea's ‘** Naiades”’ 
and ‘* Fossil Footsteps in the Old Red Sandstone,” justly celebrated 
for their beauty and perfection, and pronounced equal to the finest 
issues of any of the Government presses of Europe, were printed in this 
office; and many other splendid volumes attest the skill and care of 
this celebrated firm. 

The junior member, Mr. P. G. Collins, died in 1854, and in 1858 Mr. 
T. K. Collins was attacked by paralysis, which, from that time, pre- 
vented his active participation in the arduous labors of his business, 
although his judgment, counsel, and experience were still exerted in 
its service. 

Although so eminently successful as a business man, Mr. Collins was 
of too liberal and kind a spirit to restrict himself to mere routine. 
His amiable qualities endeared him to a large social circle, and his 
many employés experienced from him unfailing kindness and consider- 
ation ; several of them having continued with him uninterruptedly for 
thirty-five years. 

For many years Mr. Collins acted as a director in our public schools, 
and for the last forty-five years of his life was a prominent, earnest, 
and consistent member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

To the practical part of his special business, Mr. Collins paid much 
attention ; and the patent roller-boy for hand presses, and the immova- 
ble rules which surround the blocks on which certain stereotype plates 
are placed, are due to his inventive talents. 

HENRY S8TILES BELL. 

Mr. Henry Stiles Bell, of Savannah, died recently in that city. He 
was a native of Berks County, Pa., but went to Savannah in 1836, where 
.he worked for some years as a printer in the office of the Georgian, 
being at one time in charge of the mechanical department of that paper. 
Afterward he moved to Darien, where he published a paper for a short 
time; but the enterprise not proving as lucrative as was expected, he 
returned to Savannah and resumed his former occupation. Soon after 
the establishment of the Morning News, Mr. Bell became connected 
with it as commercial and local editor, and continued there until 
August, 1855, since which time he has not been engaged in the busi- 


ness, 
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Cc. E. SULLIVAN. 
Mr. C. E. Sullivan, printer, of Savannah, Ga., died in that city last 


month. He learned the trade in Charleston, 8. C., under Mr. James 
Burges. In 1839, he went to St. Augustine, Fla., where, in connection 


with Mr. Thomas Russell, he started a paper. He remained there 
about a year, when he returned to Savannah and entered the office of 
the Republican, remaining there until the close of the late war. At the 
time of his death, he was engaged in carrying on the job printing 
business. 


«woe 


Correspondence. 


A FEW TIMELY SUGGESTIONS. 
: WASHINGTON, April 23, 1870. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Sir :—I am pleased to observe that as the time for holding the next 
session of the International Typographical Union approaches, business 
likely to come before it is attracting some attention. It is to be hoped 
that the delegates will go to the session prepared not only to consider 
matters of interest to the craft, but with plans matured to carry them 
into effect. It is well known that there is not time to perfect details 
after the assembling of the convention, and that many good proposi- 
tions are thus lost. It was truthfully said by yourself at the Albany 
session, that the assembling of delegates and discussion of questions 
by them was profitable to the craft, even if no work was accomplished. 
But more work might also be accomplished, if the delegates would put 
their ideas in practical shape. 

As there will be no * 


side issue’ to retard the business, there will 
be ample time for a calm consideration and free interchange of views 
upon the various subjects claiming attention; and though no radical 
changes can be effected, as the constitution is not open for general 
modification, yet great benefit may ensue from intelligent discussion. 

The National Fund Law is the only measure pending which can be 
legitimately consummated at the coming session ; and I hope it will re- 
ceive that serious consideration which its importance would seem to 
demand, Coupled with the Subordinate Union constitution, many 
Unions have declared against it. The unpopularity of the former, in 
many cases, sealed the fate of the latter. But Ict the fund law be con- 
sidered independently, and go upon its own merits. The plan proposed 
may not be perfect, but it is open to amendment. But whatever plan 
may be adopted, it should be disarmed of all inducements to order 
strikes, and should be so shaped as to render successful all meritorious 
efforts. The greatest check in the plan proposed is that the Union 
ordering the strike must sustain it for two weeks before relief from 
the general fund can be claimed. It is believed that such an expensive 
luxury will be a sufficient drawback to retard the impetuosity that 
might otherwise prevail. Those who do not like the plan proposed, 
let them bring forward a better one and offer it as a substitute. 

The District Union Plan is one of the leading subjects to which 
attention will be directed. The plan is gaining in favor, and I hope 
the matter will be thoroughly canvassed. The delegates will become 
informed upon the subject, and can disseminate their knowledge so as 
to make the matter more generally and thoroughly understood. The 
proposition can only be submitted and talked over, and must then lie 
over a year, during which the various subordinate bodies will have 
opportunity to indicate their pleasure as to its feasibility. While the 
rapidly extending limits of our jurisdiction, and the ruling out of 
proxy delegates from the smaller Unions warns us that some such plan 
as that proposed must eventually be adopted, there is no need of any 
great baste in the consummation of the object desired by the friends of 
the district plan. The legitimate way, though slow, is the surest and 
best. The warning of the Memphis session should not soon be for- 
gotten. 

I heartily endorse the proposal to insert a Printers’ Life Insurance 


feature in the International constitution. The plan should be explicit 


and guarded, and not be open to abuse in any way or by any person 
| Your correspondent from Nashville argues the question well in the last 
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number of the Painters’ CircuLar, and his reasons are good and suffi- 
cient, but he makes a mistake in his figures. He says that with a total 
membership of 8,000 members, ‘‘a per capita tax of twenty-five cents 
per year would give the sum of $2,000 to the family of each deceased 
member.”’ An assessment of twenty-five cents would only yield $2,000 
in the aggregate ; and as he says that on an average one hundred die 
annually, that assessment would have to be made in each case, so that 
to give to the widow of each deceased member $2,000, would require an 
annual tax upon each member of $25. But, even at that, the proposi- 
tion is a good one; for I agree with Mr. Buck when he says, ‘“* We know 
of no class of working-men that stand more in need of a life insurance 
association than printers.’ Let this measure also be canvassed, and 
let all interested have an opportunity to express their sentiments 
thereon before final action is taken. 

Yours truly, Mac. 

WHO IS THE YOUNGEST EDITOR? 
MARIANNA, Fa., March 27, 1870. 

To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Sir :—If it would not be out of your sphere, it would be interesting 
to know who is the youngest editor in the United States. 

There is a newspaper at this place which has acquired quite a repu- 
tation in the State for spiciness and ** knocking stiff” editorials, which 
is not only extolled by the best judges among the citizens of this 
county, but complimented by the press throughout this section. This 
paper is edited by a young man who is just nineteen years of age. He 
is a regular compositor, and publishes his paper. He composes all his 
editorials at the case. The paper generally contains from three to five 
columns of editorial, one local, one to two on the order of a leader, and 
the remainder editorial news items. His name is Frank Baltzell, and 
he is the son of a lawyer of this place, who formerly edited the same 
paper. An Ex-PRINTER. 

{If our readers know of any type-setting editor who is younger, and 
better at “‘ knocking stiff’ editorially, we hope they will forward the 
desired information.—Ep. CrrcuLaR.] 


Literary. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Lady's Friend. May. Philadelphia. 
The contents are, as usual. carefully chosen as a means of moral and 
practical instruction. 


The Newspaper Press, for April, contains a very interesting article 


upon the “Special Correspondent,” his haps and mishaps, his doings | 


and his daring. 


The Pennsylvania School Chronicle, Pittsburgh, gives the statistics of | 
the public schools of Western Pennsylvania, and some good original | 
matter upon the details of school management by several well-known | 


and experienced teachers. 


The Davidson Monthly, Charlotte, N. C., has for its achievement the 
classic lamp alight, while a hand is supplying it with oil; and its con- 
tents isa series of essays that very fairly exhibit the sophomoric en- 
thusiasms of the ‘Sunny South.” 

Autobiography of Edward Wortley Montague. Turner & Co. Phila- 
delphia. 

A story of an actual life, full of romance and incident, in which the 
great historical characters of George the Second’s reign are vividly 
sketched. The author was the son of the famous Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague. 

The American Bastile. 


ment of American citizens during the late civil war. 
Marshall. Thomas W. Hartley, Philadelphia. 


The title-page fully explains the spirit and intention of the work, 
which contains a very voluminous account of the various arrests, with 
copious comments by the editor. The book is sold only by subscrip- 
tion. 


A history of the illegal arrests and imprison- 
By John A. 


113 
Annual of Hudson & Menet for 1870. New York. 

This very useful work contains a full list of all newspapers and 
periodicals published in the United States and Canada, with statistical 
information suited to the needs of advertisers, with a list of the lead- 
ing newspapers of all other countries. 
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Arthur's Home Magazine. May. 

“Tf,” concluded in this number, is a story exhibiting considerable 
vigor of thought, with the fault of a certain exaggeration both in the 
delineation of character and incident, which detracts from the effect 
produced by the other merits of its authorship. ‘* What Lily Pomeroy 
Did,’ by Mary E. Comstock, is a clever and useful sketch. 

We have received a handsomely bound copy of Hearth and Home, 
Vol. I. This is a very useful journal for the farm, garden, and fireside, 
which is published weekly by Pettengill. Bates & Co., 37 Park Row, 
New York. It is illustrated by numerous well-executed wood engray- 
ings, and the reading matter is from the pens of first-class writers. 
The volume makes a book of 832 pages. 

Lippincott’s Magazine. May. 

Henry T. Tuckerman, in his essay upon Hawthorne, gives us a casual 
glimpse of that unknown, mysterious, contemplative life that was 
strangely cast upon the barren shores of busy, unimaginative New 
England. The “ Vicar of Bulhampton” terminates its rather dreary 
lingering, and a new story of *‘ Sir Harry Hotspur, of Humblethwaite,” 

| promises to depend for interest upon the same kind of an unheroic 
heroine. 
The Capture and Escape ; or, Life Among the Sioux. By Mrs. Sarah L. 

Larimer. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. Philadelphia. 

The plain, unvarnished story of the sufferings of a ‘ady from Pennsyl- 
vania, who was captured, with her young son, by the Indians, in an 
attack upon an emigrant train in Idaho, in 1864. After an extensive 
acquaintance with many tribes of Indians, Mrs. Larimer sums up her 
experience thus: “* The Indian of to-day is not one gtep in advance of 
his ancestors of centuries ago, and the intelligent American must blush 
when he beholds the copy of the worst sins that degrade the white man 

| exhibited by the ignorant Indian, to whom his superior brother has 
been apparently a missionary of evil.” 
Printing Gazette. Cleveland, Ohio. 
The Scottish Typographical Circular. 
The Book Buyer. New York. April. 
The Northwestern Farmer. Indianapolis. April. 
Triibner’s American and Oriental Literary Record. 
| The Manufacturer and Builder. New York. April. 
The Children’s Hour. T.8. Arthur. Philadelphia. May. 


American Literary Gazette and Publishers’ Circular. George W. Childs, 
Philadelphia. 


The Architectural Review and American Builders’ Journal. Claxton, 
Remsen and Haffelfinger. Philadelphia. 

©’ Imprimerie. Paris. 

Der Correspondent. Leipsic. 

L’ Arte della Stampa. Firenze. 

La Tipografia Italiana. Firenze. 


~s2ce-r 

THERE has been quite a change of late in the editorial corps of the 
New York Evening Post. Mr. Augustus Maverick has left that paper, 
after having been connected with it for eleven years. Mr. Charles D, 
Gardette, and the city editor, have also left, the former coming to this 
city. Mr. Maverick will leave for Europe this month, His ‘* Henry J. 
Raymond and the New York Press” has been a great success, and he 
has realized a large profit on its sale thus far, 


~2=c-oe- 

Tue Government of Porto Rico has levied an import tax of twenty- 
five cents per copy on all newspapers from the United States. Compe- 
tition is, therefore, very effectually prohibited, and the Porto Rico 
journals will flourish. 
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Sewspaper Gossip. 

New Papers.— Bulletin, Berlin Heights, Ohio (monthly); W. B. Har- 
rison, editor and proprietor. Journal, Chillicothe, Mo. (weekly), nine 
columns; Republican; Sawyer & Boyd, editors and proprietors. 
Press, Oswego, N. Y. (daily and weekly) ; Oswego Printing Co., pub- 
lishers; F. A. Crandall, editor. Telegraph, Lumpkin, Ga. (weekly) ; 
Christian & Clisby, editors and proprietors. Sentinel, Grafton, W. Va. 
(weekly); Compton, Guseman & Thayer, publishers and proprietors. 
Courier, New Berne, N. C. (tri-weekly) ; Geo. E, Pittman & Bro., pub- 
lishers. Courier, Sioux City, Iowa (weekly); German; Danquard & 
Wetter, publishers. 

ENLARGEMENTs.—Journal, New Lisbon, Ohio, from twenty to 
twenty-four columns. Journal, Newport, R. L., from twenty-eight to 
thirty-twocolumns. Herald, Fort Smith, Ark., from thirty-two to thirty- 
six columns. Democrat, Belleville, lll., considerably enlarged and has 
a new dress. The Monthly Record, the organ of the Young Men's 
Christian Association of this city, has been enlarged to twice its 
former size, and the title changed to Record of Christian Work. It is 
very handsomely printed. Evening News, Richmond, Va., appears in 
a new dress, and has added four columns to its former size. 

SuspEensions.—/Journal, Oneida, Ill. 
Daily Press, Salem, Oregon. 


Democrat, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The Morning Star, Dover, N. H., circulates 14,000 copies weekly. 

John Briest, of the Trenton Emporium, has been sued for libel by 
one George Freeman, damages being placed at $5,000. 

Bartram’s Cheek has been removed from Midland City to East Sagi- 
naw, Mich. 

A new morning paper has been started at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
by C. C. Sexton. 

Mr. George Sassaman has sold the Boyertown (Pa.) Democrat estab- 
lishment to Augustus Moyer, formerly a journeyman printer. 

Conrad Hallenger, editor and proprietor of the Newark (N.J.) Volks- 
man, died on the 27th of March. aged fifty-four. 

Henry L. Brinton, founder of the Oxford (Pa.) Press, has sold that 
establishment to George D. Hayes & Co. 
Mr. Brinton to abandon the newspaper press. 


| 
The Reading Evening Dispatch and Daily Times have been consoli- | 


dated, the proprietors of the 7imes, Messrs. J. Knabb & Co., having 
bought the Dispatch establishment. 

Samuel Myers, for thirty years publisher and proprietor of the Berks 
County Press, and the oldest printer in Reading, Pa., died in that city 
on the 29th ult., in the seventieth year of his age. 

O. J. Smith has sold his interest in the Terre Haute Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette, to Col. R. N. Hudson. The business will be conducted by 
Brown & Hudson. 

The Pittsburg Weekly Mirror has removed to Allegheny City, where 
it will hereafter be issued as a Sunday morning paper, under the title 
of the Sunday Mirror. 

W. V. L. Seigman has disposed of his interest in the Register, Clay- 
ton, N. J., to his partner, Wm. Taylor, and has formed a connection 
with the Star of the Cape, Cape May, N. J. The latter is now published 
by Siegman & Cresse. 


New Yorker; Grace Greenwood, of the New York Tribune; Mrs. 
Briggs (Olivia), of the Philadelphia Press ; Mary Clemmer Ames, of the 
Independent. 

The Philadelphia Evening Herald appeared on the 16th ult. with new 
type. The paper now presents a neat and beautiful appearance. Col. 
Dealy evidently means that his paper shall be second to none in excel- 
lence of typography. 

The annual convention of the editors of Missouri will be held at 
Kansas City on the 17th of this month. 
last annual meeting, Col. Colman has appointed a committee of ten to 
make arrangements for an excursion to San Francisco. 


Declining health compelled 


| member of the new firm. 
Miss Wager is the Washington correspondent of Moore’s Rural | 


Agreeably to the action of the | 


The Mobile Daily Register has been reduced to five cents a copy. 


Theodore Tilton is engaged upon a work entitled *‘ Sanctum Sancto- 
rum; or, Leaves from an Editor's Table.” 

George M. Towle, formerly United States Consul at Bradford, Eng- 
land, has become one of the editors of the Boston Commercial Bul- 
letin. 

Mr. Henry 8. Walker, in a card, announces his retirement from the 
editorial chair of the Wheeling Register. Mr. Walker is succeeded by 
Mr. R. Glass, formerly of the Lynchburg (Va.) Republican. 

The new daily to be published in this city by Mr. Wm. Swain, will 
make its appearance May 14. Its title will be the Public Record, and it 
will receive its news from the Associated Press. 

W. B. Carter has sold the Gazette, Corvallis, Oregon, to 8. L. Simpson, 
by whom the paper will hereafter be conducted in the interest of the 
Republican party. 

Charles R. Byram has assumed the proprietorship of the Bunker Hill 
Aurora, Charlestown, Mass., which, for many years, has been pub- 
lished by W. W. Wheildon. 

G, H, Carpenter, by reason of ill-health, has retired from the Western 
Hampden Times, Westfield, Mass., and is succeeded by Mr. Story, 
lately connected with the Springfield Repudlican. 


The New York Standard, John Russell Young's new daily paper, 
made its appearance on Saturday, April 30th. In appearance it very 
much resembles the Sun, and will be independent in politics, with a 
Republican leaning. 


The office of the Democratic Banner, Mount Vernon, Ohio, was de- 
stroyed by fire recently. The type and other materials were en- 
tirely destroyed, and the presses so warped as to render them unser- 
viceable. 

The Repository and Republican, Canton, Ohio, was fifty-five years old 
on March 24th. Its first number was issued by Mr. John Saxton, in 
1815, who is still connected with it as associate editor. It was origi- 
nally called the Repository, but in 1868 it was consolidated with the 
Republican, when its title was changed. 

The Southwest Virginia Enterprise is the name of a neat six-column 
paper started in Wytheville, Va., by Messrs. J. H. Caldwell and C, X. 
Mathews. It is to be devoted particularly to developing the industrial 
interests of Southwest Virginia, at the same time paying due regard to 
news, literature, art, and science. , 

The firm of S. A. & J. W. Long, publishers of the Christian Radical, 
Pittsburg, Pa., has been dissolved, and a new firm formed—Long, 
Clark & Co.—composed of 8. A. Long, Wm. M. Clark, and D. Schindler. 
Mr. Clark has been for many years editor of Our Schoolday Visitor, pub- 
lished in this city. 

Hon. Robt. Goodloe Harper, senior member of the firm of Harper, 
McPherson & Buehler, publishers of the Gettysburg (Pa.) Star and 
Sentinel, died on Monday, April 18, in his seventy-first year. His 
father, Robert Harper, in 1800 established the Adams Sentinel, at Get- 
tysburg. He died in 1816, when his son, Robert G., then in his seven- 
teenth year, took charge of and conducted the paper until he reached 
his maturity, when he assumed the proprietorship. In 1867, the Senti- 
nel was consolidated with the Star, and Mr. Harper became the senior 
He had been connected with the Pennsylva- 
nia press for fifty-three years. 

The Illinois Press Association propose to make an excursion East 
on the second Wednesday in June, and return sometime before the 
middle of July. Messrs. Edwards and Steele, the committee appointed 
to go East, to make arrangements for the annual excursion, have re- 
turned and report the following as the probable route: From Chicago 
by way of Michigan Central to Detroit; thence to Port Sarnia; thence 
over the Grand Trunk Railway to Kingston; thence by boat down the 
St. Lawrence, past the Thousand Isles and the Rapids to Quebec; re- 
turn by rail to Montreal; thence to Boston or Portland, as may be 
chosen, by rail; thence to New York city by steamer, and then home 
by way of New York and Erie Railroad and its connections. 
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List of Officers of the International and Subordinate 
Typographical Unions. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
Isaac D. Groner, of Nashville, President. 
Peter A. CrossBy, of Montreal, First Vice-President. 
W. R. Goopnoveu, of Hartford, Second Vice-President. 
Joun Cours, of Cincinnati (P. O. Box 1997), Rec. Sec. and Treas. 
Witu1aM A. Seretps, of Philadelphia, Corresponding Secretary. 


WOMEN’S UNION. 
New York, No. 1.—President, Kate Cusack; Rec. Sec., Mary E. 
Bartlett ; Cor. Sec., Gussie Lewis: Treasurer, Eva P. Howard ; Fund 


Trustees, Julia Grice, Theresa Keenan Meets third Wednesday, at 
22 Duane street, third floor. 


SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 


List of Officers of Subordinate Unions inserted in this column at $6 per Annum. 
PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—Meets the third Saturday in each month, at 8. 


W. cor. of Seventh and Jayne Sts.—President, John W. Bailey; 
First Vice-President, Wm. Turner; Second Vice-President, John N, 
Hallowell ; Rec. and Cor. Sec., H. J. Durborow, 1304 8. Eighth Street ; 
Fin. Sec., 8. D. Carter; Treasurer, Charles Gelwicks. 


CINCINNATI, No. 3.—President, Samuel D. Rose; Vice-President, Aug. 
Donnelly; Fin. Sec., W. A. Beasley; Rec. Sec., D. C. Garrison ; 
Cor. Sec., E. O’Connell; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 

AuBANny, No. 4.—President, George Y. Nelson; Vice-President, Wm. 
Walls; Reg. Sec., J. Duffy, Jr.; Fin. Sec., D. McKenzie ; Cor. Sec., 
J. Gay ; Treasurer, Timothy Hayes. 

CoLtumsBus, No. 5.—President, W. H. Paul; Vice-President, Henry 
Pausch; Rec. Sec., J. C. Coleman; Fin. Sec., 8. W. Gale; Cor. Sec., 
Thos. W. Flood; Treasurer, L. R. Williams. 


New York, No. 6.—Meets on the first Tuesday of each month at Ma- 
sonic Hall, Thirteenth Street, between Third and Fourth Avenues— 


President, Chas. B. Smith; Vice-President, Henry C. Parks; Secre- | 


tary, Robert O. Harmon, 22 Duane street ; Treasurer, Robt. F. Kerr; 
Fund Trustee, Chas. M. Young. 


LovuIsvi._z, No. 10.—President, Lee S. Johnston; Vice-President, Geo. 
W. Hatch; Rec. Sec., Richard Long; Fin. Sec., Elijah Bohon; Cor. 
Sec., Will A. Sands ; Treasurer, George Beatty. 


Mempuis, No. 11.—President, Wm. Mullins; Vice-President, John 
McGill; Sec., Wm. F. White; Fin. Sec., Henry Moode; Treasurer, 
D. C. Jones. 


BaLtmmore, No. 12.—President, David C. Foster; Vice-President, A. 
J. King; Rec. and Cor. Sec., N. M. Swank; Fin. Sec., Jas. C. Mills; 
Treasurer, Jas. Stites. Board of Trustees.—Wm. H. Hall, Wm. H. 
Server, Levi C. Evans. 

CuicaGeo, No. 16.—President, J. M. Culver; Vice-President, J. Buckie, 
Jr.; Rec. Sec., F. K. Tracy; Fin. Sec., W. A. Hutchinson ; Cor. 
Sec., E. M. Kerrott; Treasurer, Matthew Hill. All correspondence 
addressed to P. O. Box 587. 


New Orveans, No. 17.—President, Wm. J. Hammond ; Vice-President; 
James Risk; Rec. Sec., John B. Latour; Cor. Sec., Emmet Weaver; 
Fin, Sec., M. M. Wootan; Treasurer, R. F. Hall. 


Mitwavukte, No. 23.—President, Geo. A. Treyser; Vice-President, J 
A. Strong ; Rec. Sec., B. F. Bleyer; Fin. Sec., Albert J. Bleyer ; Cor. 
Sec., Peter Emery ; Treasurer, Fred. Theleman. 

Mosiie, No. 27.—President, W. P. Barlow; Vice-President, Henry 
Chrystal; Rec. Sec., W. W. Harris; Fin. Sec., A. E. Amos; Cor. 
Sec., D. L. McClure; Treasurer, R. E. Jones. 


Gatveston, No. 28.—President, J. M. Conrad; Vice-President, Louis | 


Blaylock; Secretary, M. Duncan; Treasurer, John H. Stoner. 


Monteomerr, No. 31.—President, A. P. Prince; Vice-President, R. F. 
ey , aoe. Sec., W. D. Graves; Cor. Sec., R. Gill; Treasurer, J. T. 
Smith. 


PROVIDENCE, No. 23.—President, Edw. A. Willcox; Vice-President, C. 
C. Gray; Rec. and Fin. Sec., H. A. Brown; Cor. Sec., H. B. Ladd; 
Treasurer, William C. Chenery. 


EVANSVILLE, No. 35.—President, John H. Wade; Vice-President, W. 
P. Martin; Rec. Sec., H. M. Fairchild; Fin. Sec., A. P. Mastin; Cor. 
Sec., H. H. Schutz; Treasurer, H. 8. Walters. 


Savannah, No. 38.—President, DeLoss A. Spring; Vice-President, J. 
A. Britton; Rec. Sec., T. C. Fell; Cor. Sec., B. F. Kappell; Fin. 
Sec. and Treasurer, Wm. R. Evans. 

LEAVENWORTH, No. 45.—President, A. R. Johnson; Vice-President, 
James A. McMichael; Secretary, John M. Cole; Treasurer, John C. 
Ketcheson. 


| New ALBANY, No. 104.—President, A. M. Jackson; 
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New Haven, No. 47.—President, Walter C. Wells; Vice-President, 
James A. Peck; Rec. Sec., A. C. Malcolm; Fin. Sec., Judson Gre- 
nell; Cor. Sec., John P. Tyrrell; Treasurer, Frank L. Grumman. 


| Denver, No. 49.—President, J. E. Watkins; Vice-President, J. M. 


Harlan ; Rec. and Cor. Sec., M. V. B. Jackson; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, E. F. Russell. 

Bur.ineTon, No. 50.—President, Joseph D. Howard; Vice-President, 
T. A. Donahue; Secretary, Albert Coburn; Treasurer, W. 8. Jarboe_ 


| CLEVELAND, No. 53.—President, George T. Griffith; Vice-President, 


G. L. Young; Rec. Sec., Wm. J. Gleason; Fin. Sec., A. A. Pomeroy; 
Treasurer, J. J. Smith. 


Syracuse, No. 55.—President, W. R. Briggs; Vice-President, Albert 


B. Grover; Treasurer, Van Buren Chase; Fin. Sec., E. M. Grover; 
Rec. Sec., Lewis 8. Edgar; Cor. Sec., Edw. Wentworth. 


Dayton, No. 57.—President, Wm. Daly; Vice-President, M. Morrow; 
Rec. Sec., James De Long; Fin. Sec., W. R. Eckley; Cor. Sec., Ed. 
Farrell; Treasurer, E. T. Schenck. 


SPRINGFIELD, No. 60.—President, J. M. Higgins; Vice-President, W. 
G. Souther; Cor. Sec.,G. W. Tuthill; Rec. Sec., Ephraim Abbott; 
Fin. Sec., Wm. F. Aitken; Treasurer, A. A. Brackett. 


CAMBRIDGE, No. 61.—President, Geo. 8. Evans; Vice-President, Thos. 
Liddy ; Rec. Sec., Matthew Anderson ; Cor. Sec., N. Benney, River- 
side Press, Cambridgeport ; Fin. Sec., D. T. Duhig; Treasurer, Chas. 
Coolidge. 


ToLepo, No. 63.—President, William Egelton; Vice-President, John 


C, Addington; Rec. Sec., 1. J. P. Tessier; Cor. Sec., Robert Hartley ; 
Fin. Sec., F. Blakely ; Treasurer, Daniel Mynihen. 

Wasnok, No. 65, (Virginia City, Nevada).—President, John Booth ; 
Vice-President, A. P. Church; Secretary, John McFetrish; Trea- 
surer, Peter Meyers. 

TRENTON, No. 71.—President, Peter P. Packer ; Vice-President, Manuel 
Kline; Rec. and Cor. Sec., David Seary; Fin. Sec., Matthew 8. 
Austin. 

LAWRENCE, No. 73.—President, E. P. Harris; Vice-President, Chas. 
Mansfield; Rec. and Cor. Sec.,8 H. Dodge; Fin. Sec., G. G. Saw- 
yer. 

Wuee tine, No. 79.—President, H. C. Shearer; Vice-President, O. C. 
Genther; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. P. Bittmann; Fin. Sec., Emmet 
Deloe ; Treasurer, Chas. Prager. 

Kansas Crry, No. 80.—President, I. P. Moore; Vice-President, Chas. 
McBride; Cor. and Rec. Sec., K. Bradley; Fin. Sec., E. A. Siceluff; 
Treasurer, Royal C. Gould. 

Sr. Joun (N. B.), No. 85.—President, John 8S. Mitchell; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Robert Willis; Rec. and Cor. Séc., William H. Coates; Fin. 
Sec., Timothy J. Keane; Treasurer, James Seaton. 

Ricumonp, No. 90.—President, Charles Ellis; Vice-President, J. Har- 
vey Campbell; Rec. Sec., J. L. He Cor. Sec., Robt. W. Chris- 
tian, Pustoffice Box 222; Fin. Sec., R. D. Grantland; Treasurer, H. 
Meyer. 

Litr.e Rock, No. 92.—President, W. B. Calhoun; Vice-President, A. 
C. Stillwell; Fin. and Cor. Sec., W. R. Hollingsworth ; Rec. Sec. and 
Treasurer, Frank Murphy. 

Hewvena, M. T., No. 95.—President, A. W. De Lany; Vice-President. 
J. H. Morison; Cor. and Rec. Sec., D. 8. Stanley; Fin. Sec. and 
Treasurer, Wm. McClatchey. 

MonTREAL, No. 97.—President, John Thompson ; Vice-President, Jas. 
Connolly; Cor. Sec., Peter A. Crossby; Fin. Sec., Thomas Petti- 
grew: Treasurer, Joseph Bloomfield. 

Norwics, No. 100.—President, Wm. W. Eagles; Vice-President, Wm. 
H. Hovey; Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. 8. Curtiss; Cor. Sec., J. C. Rey- 
nolds; Treasurer, Ambrose Higgins. 


| Cotumpra, No. 101.—Washington, D. C.—President, Jabez Lord; 


Vice-President, Chas. B. Hough; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. Y. Langtree ; 
Fin. Sec., C. M. Robinson; Clerk, J. M. Glazier; Treasurer, W. R. 
McLean. 

Newark, No. 103.—President, John T. Hastings; Vice-President, A. 
W. Griffing; Rec. Sec., Wm. M. Hamler; Cor. Sec., Jas. B. Dooner; 

Fin. Sec., Jacob H. Baker; Treasurer, Jas. F. Lynn ; Fund Trustee, 

Wm. A. Ross. 

Vice-President. 
L. A. Woodward; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. F. Catley; Fin. Sec. and 
Treasurer, J. N. Winstandley. 

VicksBure, No. 105.—President, G. W. Rogers; Vice-President, Wil- 
liam J. Smith; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. A. Dirr; Treasurer, William 
Groome. 

Jersey Crry, No. 107.—President, William Davison; Vice-President, 
Wm. Flint; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Chas. L. Steele: Fin. Sec., M. Ken- 
nedy; Treasurer, Philip Lynch; Fund Trustee, E. L. Miller. 

Scranton, No. 112.—President, H. VY. Morthimer; Vice-President, H. 
G. Blair; Rec. Sec., E. L. Wolf; Fin. Sec., F. L. Snyder ; Treasurer, 
R. L. Daniels; Cor. Sec., 8. A. Lackey. 
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DEsERET, No. 115, (Salt Lake City, U. T)-1 President, William Fuller; 
Vice-President, Seth L. Ford ; Secretary, Wm. H. Scott; Cor. Sec., 
Jas. A. Thompson ; Treasurer, Theodore A. Smith. 

JEFFERSON City, No. 119.—President, J. C. Downing; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Charles H. Miller; Cor. and Rec. Sec., F. C. Wood; Fin. Sec., 

E. W. Beall; Treasurer, Jacob Hubler. 





THE PRESENT CASH PRICES OF PAPER. 


The following table of prices of paper is corrected monthly by Chas. 


Magarge & Co., wholesale paper dealers, Nos. 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth 


Street, Philadelphia: 
Fay 1870. 
@ — per pound. 


“super eat ciae dphneian has Dicinle-aiee o-a8 en AO 8 @ 30 
” iets Sa ctnedectd des ccase csdaends 2% @ 2% _ 
Foolscap and Quarto, ee ee ET re 32 @ 35 + 
BEET cnccecacsvcsevnceess %B @ Ww - 
Flat caps and folios, OS EE er 30 @ 22 . 
Dt hbxcneres s056 edletea’ 26 @ 2% = 


Ee oon ans co mestacence nine beeqasenn 
SE cncdcccnccecavcavecsaviwectash- pes 
ee ES ini o's cccttieedccdcdcccecdéeseeesas 
Fair white book. 
Extra 





Sized and calendered book 17 @19 * 
Extra sized and calendered, book, plate and map. 22 @ 26 ms 
xsi cniewcwns nope steesess coccanks 133 @— - 
I 5 nc. cacanbisautthpi nina Deans iene ate 11 @ — “ 
PR dnatececterdoncecctne evcepsesen«estecoet 10%@ 12 = 





Ww ANTED—LOCAL EDITOR FOR AN AFTERNOON DAILY. 


Printer preferred. Must have had some experience, and be able | 


ae references as to good character and ability to write correct Eng- | 
its 


Address ** JONES,” care of Printers’ CrrcuLar. 





FOR SALE. 


RUDDICK STEAM ENGINE, 


(Four Horse Power,) 


| 


With Shives’ Patent Governor attached. | 


The engine is new, in perfect order, and is from the shops of the 
celebrated Reany, Son & Archbold, steam-engine builders, Chester, 
Pa. 

The engine complete, boxed and shipped, will be sold for $325, cash. 
Address “STEAM ENGINE,” 

Office of “ Printers’ Circular.” 





FIRST-CLASS 


DEMOCRATIC WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 


AND 


FOB PRENTENG OFFICE 


FOR SALE IN NEW YORK STATE. 


The paper has been established nearly twenty years; is now a 32- | ADAMS PRESSES, 


column paper, 22 of which are advertisements ; has a Power Press, 
Steam Engine, and Half Medium Job Press, and is, in type, the best 
stocked country office in New York. 

The most satisfactory assurances will be given of the present pros- 


} 
| 


pects of the office, and full explanations as to the reasons for desiring | 


to sell. Price, $8,000, cash. 
Local notices pay all expenses of hire, rent, etc. 


NEW YORK STATE, 
Office PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, 
Or R. 8. MENAMIN, 
515 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


ing 
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PRENTING TYPES 8, 


(ROMAN AND ITALIC,) | 


Are Reduced from this date as follows: 








Net Cash Prices. | 


Agate.................. 90 cents. | Double Small Pica..... 50 cents. 
DORNER: ccs OH * Beene FMR. ..s. ss & © 
eee eer 6 sk Double English........ 50 “ 
Pp incmcvnuves ee. Deuble Great Primer... 50 ‘“ 
Co ee Double Paragon........ 50 
Long Primer... ....... SS Ca ethic ee's cons on nst - * 
CG POOR ccciseesccccae PORES sicccescctees OO 
SORTASE era 62 | ee a 
Ey pera i EE eae 48 ‘ 
Great Primer.......... 3 Ps neconanes asses 4 * 
Bist ca stlicsswed > MIB ia .sciiive nacdsee ht © 


SORTS CHEERFULLY FURNISHED AT THE VERY EARLIEST MOMENT. 
EVERY KIND OF TYPE TO BE HAD OF US. 
CASES, STAINDS, 
GALLEYS, CABINETS. 


Everything the Printer wants at lowest prices, including 
Presses. 


All sales made satisfactory. 


FARMER, LITTLE & CO., 
63 & 65 BEEKMAN STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
New York, April 20, 1870. 





DANIEL DERMOND. R. 8. MENAMIN. 


DERMOND & CO., 


(Successors to Phineas Dow,) 


MACHINISTS, 


REAR 52 NORTH SIXTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


-— 
< 





Special and prompt attention given to repairing 


LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES, 
STEEL PLATE PRESSES, 
EMBOSSING PRESSES, 
SEAL PRESSES. 


CYLINDER PRESSES, 
JOB PRESSES, 
HAND PRESSES, 


—————~—»-_—_ 


| PRINTING PRESSES REMOVED AND SET UP AT SHORT NOTICE. 


Parties meaning business can obtain further information by address- | 


HOISTING WHEELS, AND INCLINED HOISTING 
MACHINES MADE AND REPAIRED. 
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JOHN W. PATTON, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 


15 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Collections made in all parts of the United States. 








[TRADE MARK.] 
To Printers who prefer making Rollers of glue and molasses, ~ ~ | 


Et old-fashioned way,” this preparation is truly invaluable. | 
a liquid, » purely chemical solution. Composition is made in the at. 
way, and one pint of Solution (7% cts.) mixed with every twelve | 
pounds. Keeps the rollers PERPETUALLY moist and soft, preserving | 
their suction and elasticity, thus securing more than dor the usual 
service from them. Prevents the molasses from candying. Prevents 
mould. Vermin will not eat the rollers. Composition never gets 
sour, nor comes off the stock. The mixture is put up in tin cans, 
ready for use—quarts, $1.50; 3¢ gallons, $3; gallons, $6. This is one 
of the most beneficial discoveries for Printers ever made. Instruc- | 
tions for making a first-class glue and molasses Roller accompany 
each package. Cash must be enclosed in orders. Order now, to have 
it ready when you make Rollers. Only $1.50 for trial sample (1 qt.) 
For sale exclusively at our Manufactory. We have no agents for this 


article. 
GODFREY & CO 
325 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


F. W. McDOWELL & Co.’s 


Paper Warehouse. | 








BOOK AND NEWS 
PRINTING PAPER. 


WHITE AND COLORED 
POSTER PAPEHE. 
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PLATNER & MILLER, 
PAPER DEALERS, 


82 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 
AGENTS FOR 
RAVINE MILLS, 
BAY MILLS, 
CROWN MILLS, 


PEQUOT MILLS, 
CHARTER OAK MILLS, 
NEHANTIC MILLS, 
ALASKA MILLS. 


Also, News, Book, and Wrapping Papers. 





J. H. Wuneen. — STELLWAGEN 


WILSON & STELLWAGEN, 


1028 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, DIAMONDS, 


AND 


SILVERWARE. 


Military Goods, and Masonic, Odd Fellows’, Knights 
of Pythias, and al other Society Regalia 











WEBB’S MECHANICAL Quoin 


[PATENT APPLIED FOR.] 


A New and Complete Lock-Up, 
WITHOUT 
MALLET, SHOOTING-STICK, BEVELED FURNI- 
‘ TURE OR WOODEN QUOINS. 
The above Improved Printers’ Quoin is now ready for the trade. 





By a perfectly simple application of the right and left screw this quoin 


is readily adapted to lock up forms of any size. It can be used any- 


| where in place of wooden quoins, and having a lateral spread of from 


MANILLA PAPER. 


FOLIO POST AND 


FLAT CAP PAPERS. 


one-quarter to three-fourths of an inch, the same quoins can be used in 


| different spaces, so that only a comparatively small number are re- 


quired in any office. 

Nothing but parallel furniture is used, and the quoin does not mar 
the softest pine. No alteration of chase is required, and forms can be 
locked up or unlocked on the press, or on a board, as well as a stone. 


| It is believed that in the saving of time and furniture alone these quoins 


will pay their cost in a very short time. 
They are confidently recommended to printers everywhere; and for 
the convenience of those wanting to give them a trial, single packages 


are offered, containing five quoins of each of the three sizes, for $3. 


516 COMMERCE ST, 
PHILADELPHLA. | 


FOR SALE BY 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
515 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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SAMUEL BINGHAWM’S SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ INKING ROLLERS, AND ROLLER GOMPOSITIGN, 


No. 13 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORE. 

THE OLDEST ESTABLISHMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 
COMPOSITION OF THE FINEST QUALITY, WARRANTED TO WORK THE STRONGEST INKS IN 
ANY WEATHER, SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 

PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER POUND. 


We will give particular attention to Casting Rollers for COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICES 
Stocks received one day will be cast and returned the foll.owing day. 

The cost of Expressage, both ways, will be more than saved by getting rid of many of the inconveniences in 
making rollers, and the saving of the time of a man to prepare Composition. In many cases a whole day is con- 
sumed in making a good Set of Rollers, and as much Glue and Molasses wasted as would pay for a set cast at our 
Manufactory. 

—— ee 
AGENTS. 
B. Tuurston, Portland, Maine. RicHMonD Type Founpry, Richmond, Va. 
Detroit PAPER Company, Detroit, Mich. CutcaGco Tyre Founpry, Chicago, III. 
Auuines & Cary, Rochester, N. Y. G. 8. Newcoms & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURING DEPOT, NO, 13 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRONZE POWDERS, 


BROCADE, GOLD, SELVER, COMPOSETION AND METAL LEAP, 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GHORGH MBEIBR & CO., 


137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 








+ ooe - — ws 


The celebrated Bronzes of Gronce MErEerR & Co. are the best and cheapest now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only 
needs a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly Twenty-five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their 
agent in Philadelphia, R. S. MENAMIN. 


eco, 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Lithographic Material constantly on hand, 


ee 


THE UNDERSIGNED HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND A LARGE SUPPLY OF THE 


FINEST BRONZES, WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &C., 


AND CAN FILL ORDERS FOR ANY QUANTITY AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


GEORGE MEIER & CO., 
P. 0. BOX NO. 5280, NEW YORK. 


(Factories, Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria.) 
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This Compound is the Invention of a PRESSMAN OF TWENTY-TWO YEARS EXPERIENCE. It is composed 
of India Rubber, Gelatine, Chemicals and Saccharines, which make a Perfect Roller in every respect. 





It recasts readily and is easily prepared. Cleaned like other Rollers. Warranted to work all kinds of ink on all kinds of 
Presses, in all kinds of weather, and to recast. It is the cheapest material for Rollers that can be manufactured. Printers who try 
the India Rubber Roller Compound once will use no other. The special advantages claimed, and demonstrated by its use, daily, are, 
that it 


IS FAR MORE DURABLE, AND SHRINKS LESS THAN ANY OTEER, 


Retaining its suction and elasticity always, and can be recast when the Roller becomes old, thus replacing it with a new one as good 
as the original. Rollers cast at the Manufactory at 40 cents per pound, and Rollers of our make recast at 15 per cent. deduction. 
There are numbers of our Rollers now in use in Philadelphia, more than one year old. This result can be attained by any careful 
pressman. The facility with which it is recast, and its extraordinary durability, render this material 


40 TO 45 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER. 


ee Te: | 
References: 


PT, 


THE PRINTERS, GENERALLY, WHO HAVE USED iT. 





We are now manufacturing Rollers and aendhiiee Compound for NEARLY ALL THE Printing Houses In PHILapELpata, besides 
supplying a very large demand throughout the continent, and have voluminous testimonials of the great satisfaction our material 
has given since December, 1868, the date of our last improvement. 


GODFREY & CO. 


June Ist, 1869. 825 Watnvut Srreet, Puiap’a. 
AGENTS. 
ALLIson, Surtn & Jounson, Franklin Type Foundry, Cin. R. S$. Menamuy, “ Printers’ Circular,” 515 Minor st., Phila. 
Wo. Ha.tey, Ontario Type Foundry, Toronto, Canada. G. 8. Newcoms & Co., 144 Seneca st., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Cog, WETHERILL & Co., 607 Chestnut st., Phila. Waker, Evans & CoGswELL, 3 Broad st.,C harleston, § 
C. P. Knient, 9% West Lombard st., Baltimore, Md. MARDER, ‘LusE & Co., Chicago Type F eundry, Chic 
C. T. Patserave, Montreal and Toronto Type Foundries. MacKe iar, SMITHS & JORDAN, 606-614 Sansom st., Phi. 
Cotuins & McLEEsTER, 705 Jayne st., Phila. PEarsou & Geist, * Evening Express,” Lancaster, Pa. 


\b Hatiey & Newman, Niagara Type Foundry, Buffalo. St. Louis Tyre Founpry, St. Louie, Mo. 
DS = aT 


| 
THIRTY CLUTS |2 Anis PER POUND. 
REDUCTION OF 25 PER CT. ON FORMER PRICE 
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CHAS. HE. JOHNSON & CO’S 


| rs os , r cs r 
Philadelphia Printing Ink 
| WORKS. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICES, Cor. Tenth & Lombard Sts., Philadelphia, and 59 Gold St., New York. 





ANADA 


7 


D STATES AND C 


FOR 


CH. LORILLEUX FILS AINE FRENCH INKS. 
(HOST ‘L AUWANVE aaHSTIavisy] 


‘A UOLOVAANVEA 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITE 


“VIH@IOdV IInd ‘SLAaULS GUYVAaWNOT INV HINAL 








BLACK INKS, COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, per]b.$1, 2.00, 8.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, per oz $1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Blue......................50¢, T5c 
Job Ink.................+0002-+2-.-000, He, $1 | Purple Ink, per oz . 50c, $1.50, 2.00 | Green, poster......................50e, Tc, $1 
Adame or Pc :ver Press Cut Ink ...%5c, $1, 2.00 | Lake, perlb........ we eeeeee++- 5, 10.00 | Green, Fine Light and Dark......... 1.50, 2.00 
Book and Fine Book Ink 50c, 5c | Fine Red, per lb................ $3, 5.00, 10.00 | Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange. . ..$1.50, 2.00 
pL ere 30c | Red, for paper.... .........0.2.- . . 82, 2.50 | ap - Y * for posters. .75c, $1 
News and Poster Ink.............. 16c, 2c, 2c | Red, for posters. ..... ......50e, Te, $1, 1.50 | Gold Size, White or Gold Color....... $1, 3.00 
Printers’ Varnish..................50e to $1.00 | Blue “ % bis IS .. .50e, Tc, $1 | Tints of all Shades ....... ....... 1.50, 2.00 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, per gal. .$2.50 to 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue........$1.50, 2.00 | Brown and Sienna Inks........... $1, 1.50, 2.00 


Lithographic Inks and Varnishes. 
| Lithographic Inks, per Ib. ...$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish.............. 60c to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices, 


























eee 
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GRAY’S FERRY PRINTING INK WORKS, 


Gray’s Ferry Road and Thirty-third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


C.F. ROBINSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Black and Golored Printing and Lithographic Inks, Varnishes, &, 


QUICK DRYING INES, 


FOR NEWSPAPERS, POSTERS, BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK, BILL AND LETTER HEADS, CARDS, 
CIRCULARS, BILLS OF FARE, &c., &e. 


- 


ROBINSON'S QUICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION, 
For reducing the strength of Printing Inks without Cissolving them, or destroying the tenacity, gloss, and adhesive qualities requisite for pro- 
ducing well-finished printing. This preparation is an article which printers have long felt the want of, and for which ordinary varnishes and 


balsams furnish a very indifferent substitute. 
tical printers here and elsewhere. 


We offer it with confidence, it having been thoroughly tested and approved of by competent prac- 


~ ail 
PRICE LIsT OF INKS, &c. 


NEWS, BOOK AND CARD INKS. 





News Ink, Power Press (in 300 lb. bbls.) No. 1, per pound. . at. 
- ea No, 2, - aohetebduniane 
e Small Daily Papers........... No. 3, cee ahah seed 18 
“ ON aos ovccavccec coal vo. 4, AE os ek ekel 20 
“ Extra Hand Presses.......... No. 5, vailecs ee 25 
eee FE eesb ck akend ctheesccngecdeak e sia od kia eee 
- TD MES (debe ctbcdse. celtecc hbccbube ay igs b> abide 40 
= ii ones (han hnehoee ccna badebhs 7. = nebes opel 50 
Book or Job Ink, No. 4, will not set off “ets UB. cent 7 
i “ Extra, No. 5, will not set off.. we snp oe ee 
eb ee ee ee Tee Oe per pound, 1 00, 2 00, 3 00 
Oe ES eee et ee eee ae - 1 00, 2 3 00 
QUICK DRYING INKS. 
DeG: WOP FN oa aos 2 a0 i eo cgcahectbsesicns< 30, 40, 50, 75, 1 00 
lt Pe ees aaa 75, 1 00, 1 50 
Sized and Calendered Paper Ink, for Bills of Fare, 

Letter Heads, etc., per pound....................... 1 00, 2 00, 3 00 
Poster Varnish, ae ee pasias sod 2 
Printer’s Varnish, EE RR RE ENS, 30, 40, 50, 60 

“ * UP BOR. «0». tee. Shee Chane 2 00, 2 50, 3 00 





QUICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION. 





For Poster Inks, Nos. 0,1, per pound...............0ceeeseneeeeees 50 
For Card “ Ke. & Pe < ceccecsteeenhs ses 60 
Ber GaTG . . 5 segh+<0.c002 odinassenmese=s6uucenueleeunee 2 00, 2 50, 3 00 
COLORED INKS. 

Red Ink, for Posters................. per pound.. 50, 60, 7%, 1 00, 1 50 
“ tne. .cscknnhe’: aategcoons. 00, 3 00, 4 00, 5 00 

" wT = Oe waa 6 00, 8 00, 10 Ov 
| ee) Se >. a ” 6 00, 8 00, 10 00, 12 00 
Breen BOK. ..i co abasincoseeed pesecess °- ie 8 00, 10 00, 12 00 
Uteramattne Fak. ..2 006s cncsas +s. - 7%, 1 00 
“ “ for Enameled Cards. we | Re 2 00 

Dork Dine Ink .55... .0ce+scdeeeseces» “ 00, 2 00 
Light Green Ink............... m - 00, 2 00 
Dark ea eS: “ 00, 2 00 
Brown Ink....... 4 ” 1 00 
Glonema Tak... 2. phils cp aities aces see ve “ coke. On 
Oranve and Lemon Yellow Ink...... by 00, 1 50 
White Gy .. catiisedhnss cet. ese00- * %, 1 00 
Gutd Gige... .. Babe sb ecncncece ctas = 7%, 1 00 
,. | ee) ee eee a 50 to 2 0) 
Lithographic Varnishes............. * 49 to 60 





TESTIMONIALS. 


We have used the inks manufactured by Mr. Robinson, and find them 
to be first rate in all reepects.— Lewisburg (Pa.) Chronicle. 


We have used for a long time the ink manufactured at the Gray's 
Ferry Works, Philadelphia, and therefore publish the following notices 
from the presse with pleasure.— Village Record, West Chester, Pa. 


We regard the Robinson Printing Ink, sent us some time since, by | 


W. H. Bernard, nt for the eale of it at Wilmington, as a very supe- 
rior sample. It is clean and soft, distributes well, and makes a neat 
and pretty impression.— Hillsboro (N. C.) Recorder. 


We are now using, in the printing of our Daily Post, News Ink from 
the works of C. E. Robinson, Esq., on Gray's Ferry Road and Thirty- 
third Street, Philadelphia. It is of excellent quality, and we take 
pleasure in recommending it.— Buffalo Evening Post. 


| any in use. 


The ink that we are now using on the Sfar is from the works of Mr. | 


C. E. Robinson, Philadelphia. We are much pleased with it, consider- 
ing it equal to any ink of the same class that we have ever used. The 
quality y= ought to recommend it to every printer.— Wilming- 
ton (N. C.) Morning Star. 


We desire to call the attention of newspaper publishers and others to 
the very flattering notices of Mr. C. E. Robinson's printing inks, pub- 
lished in our advertising columns, and cheerfully add our evidence in 
ite favor. We have been using it for several months, and find it every 
way satisfactory. in both cold and warm weather.— Washington (D. C.) 
Morning Chronicle. 

An advertisement o Mr. ©. E. Robinson. printing ink mannfacturer, 
appears in our columns this evening. Having used the Gray's Ferry 
ink during the past year, we have found it to be of a superior quality. 
Hence it is a pleasure to recommend it to our brethren of the press 
everywhere. All our orders have been filled promptly, and in every 
instance the ink is all that could be desired.—Harrisburg (Pa.) Daily 


Telegraph 


Our publishing friends who want a reliable printing ink can find the 
article at the Gray's Ferry Ink Works, advertised in to-day’s paper. 
We have tried it.— Conneautville (Pa.) Record and Courier. 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of printers to the adver- 
tisement of Mr. C. E. Robinson, Ink Manufacturer, Philadelphia. The 
Morning News is printed with ink from his manufactory. It is clean, 
well ground, and of good color, and is sold at a very reasonable price. 
In fact, it is the best ink for the price we have ever used, and we cor- 
dially add our endorsement to those in the adverti t.—S ah 
(Ga.) News. 

We have tried most of the first-class printing inks in this country, 
and know whercof we , in recommending that manufactured at 
the Gray's Ferry Printing Ink Works of Philadelphia, as superior to 
It is easily worked in all sorte of weather, is clear, clean, 
and pretty. and in many ways far ahead of inks sold at higher —. 
We are seconded in this recommendation by our pressinan, in the cor- 
rectness of whore judgment in matters pertaining tothe press room, we 
have unlimited confidence.— Pittsburg 'y Gazette, 

In our advertising columns will be found a number of extracts from 
newspapers complimenting the Printing Ink manufactured at the 
Gray's rerry Printing Ink Works, Philadelphia, C. E. Robinson, pro- 
prietor. We have been using the ink manafaectured at these works for 
a year past, and it has always proved satisfactory. Mr. Robinson de- 
serves the encouragement and patronage of the press, and of printers 
generally, for the following good and sufficient reasons, viz.; First, he 
was the first to put down the price of printing ink to a reasonable 
figure; second, this ink equals, if it does not surpass in quality, that of 
any other manufacturer, while his prices are as low as any other; 
third, Mr. Robinson is one of the most pleasant and accommodating 
gentlemen to deal with that we have ever met with. Besides his news- 

aper inks, he also manufactures the most superior and desirable qual- 
five of job inks, his best qualities being unexcelled by any other 
manufactured elsewhere.— Petersburg (Va.) Index. 
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GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


BUAGK AND GOLORED PRINTING INKS, VARNISHES, ETE, 


OFFICE, 62 JOHN STREET, New York. 


BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 

Card or Wood Cut Ink, perlb.$1, 2.00, 3.00, 5. 00 | Carmine Ink, per 0z......... &1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Biue 
Job Ink Purple Ink, per 0z.......... -50c, $1.5), 2.00 | Green, poster , $1 
Adams or Power Press Cut Ink . Lake, £5, 10.00 | Green; Fine L ight and Dark.. ah 50, 2.00 
Book and Fine Book Ink Ne SE, OP EDs 0 cn sccanssceused $3, 5.09, 10.00 | Yellow, Lemon, De ep, or Orang . .. «81.50, 2.00 
Extra News Ink Red, for paper 2, 2 a for ysters, 75 
News and Poster Ink | Red, for poste rs , $1, Gold Size, White or Gold Color 
Printers’ Varnish 50c to $1. 00 | Blue “ 50c, re, ry Tints of all Shades 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, per gal. .$2.50 to 3.50 ig zZ : $1.50, 2.00 


Lithographic Inks and Varnishes. 


Lithographic Inks, per Ib....$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish 60c to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 


Add 20 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label Prices 
and the Selling Prices: 


Lave. PRICE, 1.00 1.25 1.50 I as 3.00 


40 
48 


SELLING PRICE, ‘ 1.20 1.50 1.8) 2. i 3.60 
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DEGENER & WHILER’S 
“LIBERTY CARD AND JOB PRESSES, 


23 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF CENTRE. NEW YORK. 
First Premium World’s Fair, London, 1862,and Paris Exposition, 1867. 


(util 


Tre SuBSCRIBERS sonpeuelty solicit the attention of Proprietors and Superintendents of Printing Establishments to a brief description of 
their JOB and CARD PRINTING MACHINE, invented and patented by Frep. Orro DEeGENER. 

Tue ComBInaTION oF PrinciPies in this popular Press are the result of over sixteen years’ experience in constructing and building many 
different kinds of ys ne in gencral use. 

The CLEARNESS AND TINCTNESS OF IMPRESSION on Visiting and Business Cards, Circulars, Letter or Bill Heads, etc.; the Perrect D1s- 
TRIBUTION Of the Ink; the Accuracy or ReetstTer of every description of PRINTING IN COLORS; and the Factuiry and Srgep with which 
they am be propelled by treadle, without wearying or distracting the attention of the operator from feeding or piling his sheets, cannot be ex- 
celled, 

Their Stmpiictty AND StReNetu or ConsTRUCTION are proof against any ordinary accident, and nothing but the grossest carelessness ca 
put them out of order, A boy of but little experience can run them with ease, and produce the Finest CLass oF Work; and where steam is 
used it can readily be attached at a nominal cost. 

The extensive sale of these Presses, and the continually increasing orders for them, made it necessary to extend our Manufactory, as well as 
to increase our facilities by the construction of SpeciaL MACHINERY to expedite the building of the same—which enables us to duplicate any 
part of our presses jn case of accidental breakage. 


The following are the Advantages of this Press over all others: 


Smpimcitry or Construction, DuRABILITY, AND STRENGTH oF Burtp—in which the Best MATERIALS are used; Ease in RuNNING; the 
AsI.ity To Print A Form As LARGE AS CAN BE LOCKED UP IN THE CHASE; CONVENIENCE OF “MAKING ReEapy,” ApsUsTING, OR CLEANING; 
facility of Connectine A Form wirHout REMOVING IT FROM THE Bep, as it can be brought into nearly a horizontal position. 

Three Rollers may be used for Inkinga Form. These are held in Stationary FIxTuREs, wiTHouT Sprines, and are readily removed by 
the operator without soiling his fingers. 

Size No. 2 has a SpectaL ARRANGEMENT for Printing Cards, by means of which Cards are dropped into a box below, or may at will be re- 
tained on the Platen for examination. 

While the impression is being taken, the Form, the Platen, and the Ink Distributing Table are brought before the eye of the operator; and 
the Inking Rollers are always in sight. 

The face of the Bed never moves beyond the vertical line, therefore no type can drop out. 

The Fly-Wheel may run either way without altering the working of the Press. 


THE SPEED IS ACCORDING TO THE ABILITY OF THE OPERATOR, FROM 1,000 TO 2,500 PER HOUR. 
RR Sees a 
SIZES AND PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY” PRESS: 
No. 2.—Card and Circular Press, 711 inches inside Chase,. . .... =. . . . $250.00 Boxing, $6.00 
No. 3.—Quarto-Medium, 1015 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, . . . . . . 425.00 “ 7.00 
No. 4.—Half-Medium, 1319 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, ...... . 6550.00 “ =: 10.00 
Steam Fixtures for either size, $20. 
Fountain and Fountain Fixtures for No. 2 Press, extra, $25, 
=" Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand-Roller, and two Wrenches go with each Press. 49 


DEGENER & WEILER, 


23 Chambers Street, Corner of Centre, New York. 
MANUFACTORY—DE ancy, Tompkins, AND MANGIN STREETS. 
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A. & B. NEWBURY’S 


PRINTING MACHINERY 


IMPROVED COUNTRY NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


Great improve- iy 
ments have been 
made in this Press 
within the last few 
months, making it 
one of the most de- 
sirable Presses in 
use; being more 
compact, delivering 
the sheet printed 
side up, esides 
other i are ve- 
ments ; and it is the 
Cheapest Press in 
the market. Will 
print Book, News- 
paper and Job work, 
in the best style; 
runs easy ; not liable 
to get out of repair, 
and may be run by 
hand at from 800 to 
1,000 impressions 
per hour, and by 
steam from 1,000 to 
1,200. 





Price, bed 31 by 46 
inches 


This includes 
Blankets, Roller 
Molds, Tapes, 
Wrenches, Boxing 
and” Setting-up in 
any State east of the 
Mississippi River. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


OFFICE OF THE RECORDER AND DEMOCRAT. ' 
CaTSKILL, N. Y., Auguet.10, 1869. { 
Messrs. A. & B. Newbury: 


In response to your inquiry, “ How I like the Newbury Press?" I 
would frankly state that, while I believe no one has, as yet, succeeded in 
producing a Country Newspaper Press which is not open to some objec- 
tion, yet [am very well pleased with yours, after a trial of eight years. 
It has many merits—does its work well, and, in my opinion, i< less liable 
to get out of order than any other. Mine has been subjected to much 
rough usage; but my bills for repairs thereon have not amounted to $20 
in eight years. 

Yours, &c., J. B. HALL, Editor and Proprictor. 
IMPROVED PAPER CUTTER. 

We have just remodeled our Paper Cutters, and furnish them with Iron 

Frames of most beautiful design, and warrant them good. 
Price, packed for delivery 








PROOF PRESSES.—Iron Bed and Roll, varnished hard wood bodies, 
and carved pattern iron legs. 
Price, 83¢ by 28, with frame........... 
844 by 28, without frame 
16 —soby 2B, - 
16 by 28, with frame 
MITERING MACHINES, Burr Cutter.......... 
~-~--—---E EAD CUTTERS, Spring Handles.... ........ 


Address 


A. & B. NEWBURY, 


Coxsackie, New York. 
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RBELOLOGCGSS IMPROVED 


NEW STYLE 


NEWBURY BLANK AND CARD PRESS. 





Patented by A. B. NEWBURY, July 5, 1859, and A. N. KELLOGG, January 6, 1863. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


Opinion of the Superintendent of the 
Press Room of the Government 
Printing Office. 
WasuHIneTon, D. C., Oct. 12, 1869. 

The Improved Blank and Card Press 
furnished by A. N. Kellogg, of Chicago, 
I consider one of the best, cheapest, and 
most available for country printing 
offices. It is compact, easily and rapid- 
ly worked; makes good register and 
even impression ; requires but one per- 
son torunit. It is a great desideratum 
in an office where there is such work 
to do as bill-heads, letter headings, 
blanks, labels, cards, circulars, enve- 
lopes, tickets, &c. 

N. F. ETHELL, 
Supt. Press Room, Government Print- 
ing Office. 


This Press prints a form 6% by 11%, 
the size of a paper of foolscap, or will 
print a sheet about 14 by 17, by working 
and turning. Is capable of printing 
1,000 to 1,500 an hour. Will do supe- 
rior work. Price, boxed, with table 
and latest improvements, $150. Terms 
cash. 

With each Press are sent two Chases, 

E with side-sticks, two pairs Roller 
= Stocks, Roller Mold, three Friskets, 
Wrenches, and a Rubber Blanket, the 
whole carefully boxed. Weight, ready 
= : a5 smanz-EN for shipping, 340 pounds. 
POINTS OF SUPERIORITY. 
THIS PRESS HAS, OVER MOST OTHER PRESSES, THE FOLLOWING POINTS OF SUPERIORITY : 


It prints “‘ out of centre” as well as in. 9. It is the only card-piler in the world. 

The bed and form lie horizontal 10. It is self-inking—consequently, a stout lad can run it alone. 

. Every part is entirely under the eye of the operator. 11. It is the cheapest good press yet offered to the country printer. 
There is no possible danger to the operator. 12. It is so light that ft can be carried from one part of the office to 

It can be stopped in a single instant. another. 

It runs with ease. 13. The making ready is done easily and quickly. 

. It is capable of great speed. 14. The register is simple and perfectly true. 

. It is so simple it can hardly be got out of order. 15. The ink disc can be cleaned in a few moments. 


THE ONLY CHEAP PRESS THAT WILL DO GOOD WORK RAPIDLY. 
cada sb A. N. KELLOGG, 


99 and 101 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Opinions 


From H. Bears, Omro, Wis. : 

** We almost worship it.” 

From Tos, E. Asn, Providence, R. I.: 

‘I think the world of it.” 

From E. Jounson, publisher of the Republican, Galva, Il. : 
“Am well pleased with the Jobber.” 

From.Far.Ley & Hoiman, Franklin, Indiana: 

** We wonld not be without it for twice its price.’ 


Dy Nos & Beacu, publishers of the Jeffersonian, Lexington, 
Mich, ¢ 


‘** We consider your Press well worth its price.” 

From Joun TuRNER, publisher of the Star, Mauston, Wis. : 
‘It has paid for itself nearly a hundred times over.” 

From Geo. F. WEAVER, Jr., Harrisburg, a. : 


‘Say whatever you please in commendation of the Press, and I will 
endorse it.” 


From Jonn Uxnicn, publisher of Nord Stern, La Crosse, Wis. : 


“ a believe it is the best and most perfect press for its price in the 
world.” 


; pry Miter & Unpderwoop, publishers of the Courier, Charleston, 
ll. 

“It worke like a charm, and does better work than any other press 
extant.” 


From C. A. Reep, Red Hook, N. Y.: 


“The Press suits me toa charm. Will work plenty fast enough, and 
do good work.” 


From Anpy FE 7, publisher of the Post, Nashua, Iowa: 


‘The Press purchased of you works to acharm. The Post printers | 


are delighted with it.” 


From Joun C. Artz, Wellington, Ohio: 

** Our Jobber has ryt to be everything it is represented. I could 
not be better pleased.” 

From Powers & Foster, publishers of the 7ies, Durand, Wis. : 

“ The 'ittle Press works toa charm. We wouldn't begin to take the 
price we paid you for it.” 

From Wm, WaGNnER, publisher of the Anzeiger, Freeport, Ill. : 

“It prints very rapidly, but, still better, ite work compares favorably 
with that of any press I know.” 

From G. 8. Nicnoxas, Linneus, Mo. : 

‘Lam entirely satisfied with the Press. It is the best I ever saw for 
the price, and ix indispensable in the office.” 

From McCun.y & Evans, Ottumwa, Iowa: 

“Tt is a success, 
We can truthfully say that it is even better than we anticipated.” 

From T. C. Mepary, publisher of the Mirror, Lansing, Iowa: 

** The little Press I purchased of you four years ago is an excellent 
one, and has given me entire satisfaction. Ican recommend it highly.” 

From the Union Free Press Company, Kittanning, Pa. ; 


“We have introduced one of Kellogg's Improved Newbury Card and 
— A Dinns which for reat, clean, and beautiful printing, cannot be 
excelled.” 


From D. W. Bark ey, publisher of the Press, Fairfield, Il. : 

‘** For cards, envelopes, letter and bill heads and circulars, we do not 
think it ean be excelled. It is a valuable addition to our office, as we 
— daily doing work that otherwise we could not have done at living 
prices.” 


ny ee: & Ricwarpson, late publishers of the Sentinel, Wood- 
stock, Ill.: 

“The Improved Newbury we purchased of vou has far exceeded our 
expectations. We find it admirably adapted for colored work, and in 
our opinion it is superior in many respects to presses we could name 
costing much more money.” 


Address orders or inquiries to 


PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


| we know 


ef Kellogg's Press. 


From I. B. Boyue, publisher of the Democrat, Neosho Falls, Kansas : 


“It is the best card and bill head press we ever worked. Cards can 
| be ey on it neatly at the rate of fifteen hundred pe. hour. We are 
satisfied.” 


From H. C. Mriyier, Jackson C. H., Ohio: 


“IT can recommend the press to the fraternity as the best cheap job- 
ber in the world. I think more of the preas every day. It is a perfect 
little gem.”” 

From H. D. Waener, Omaha, Nebraska : 


“If your Jobber cost as much as the Gordon's, Welle’ or Degener's, 
and those presses cost only $150, [ would still prefer the Improved 
Jobber as it now is.” 


From Turner & Cuark, publishers of the Patriot, Carrollton, Mo. : 


“It works splendidly, and prints cards, bill-heads, small blanks, &c., 
as well as a $600 press. We have been trying to find some fault with 
it, but cannot.” 


From 8. H. Mriuer, publisher of the Dispatch, Mercer, Pa. : 
“T used one of your Improved Newbury Jobbers for three years, and 


it gave me ehtire satisfaction. During that time it did not cost me a 
dollar for repair.” 


From Joun GetoEr, publisher of the Democratic Banner, Aledo, Tl. : 
“ We have found it in all respects satisfactory. The impression can 


be exactly adjusted, and the press-work easily and rapidly accomplished 
by even a boy.” 


og Joun Hotcnkiss, publisher of the Representative, Fox Lake, 
ie. 


“Having used your press during the past year, I take pleasure in 
stating that it is ali that it claims to be. No fault can be found with 
| it whatever. I could not ‘keep office’ without it.” 

agg Patrenson & McKee, publishers of the Democrat, Alliance, 
Ohio: 

* Kellogy’s little Jobber is, for so low-priced a press, onc of the best 
nuse. It does its work to a charm, and we have printed as 
many as 1,200 impressions an hour.” 

From Joun Jackson, publisher of the Advertiser, Calais, Me. : 

“I have found the press all it was recommended, and more too. 
There is more money in it, for the price, than in any other prees I 
know of. I think no printer could afford to be without one.”* 


From Dorr & McCreary, publishers of the Journal, Rock Port, Mo. : 


“We do not see how we could do without it. We have given it the 
fullest test (a blank full size of chase). and found the impression equal 
to that of any prees. It docs its work rapidly and well.’ 


From H. 8. Z. Marruias, publisher of the Review, Galion, Ohio: 


“The Press I purchased of you two years ago is to-day as good as 
new. and [ would not be without it for double the amount paid for it. 


| Please accept thanks fur furnishing me with such a cheap, yet dear, 
Jobber.” 
The impression is equally as good as a ‘ Gordon's.” | x 


From D. BiumenrieLp, publisher of the Welidurger, Watertown, 


Wis. : 


“The Presse purchased of you over six years ago is, in my opinion, 
the best Prees ever offered at euch a price. No country printing office 
should be without it. It does every kind of work to perfection—even 
colored work.” 


From Kusourn & Rutt, publishers of the Regi ter, Fontanelle, 
Towa: 

“We find your Improved Newbury Job Press all that was repre- 
sented. We can do the greater part of the job work that comes on this 
ress very rapidly, and to our entire satisfaction, It vives a good even 
eS ression. and is easily regulated. The price is within reach of all, 
and we consider it just the thing for a country office.” 

From Houck & Barnett, publishers of te Loyal Journal, Califor- 
nia, Mo. : 


* We can bear willing testimony to its simplicity, its perfect adapta- 
bility to all small work, its easy and rapid execution, its durability, its 
perfect impression, and, above all, its ne plus ultra indispensability for 
every office doing small job work. such as cards, billheads, letter heads, 
envelopes, and tickets. The Jobber has three times over paid for it- 
self.” 


A. N. KELLOGG, 


99 and 101 Washington Street, Chicago. 
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BULLOCK PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS 


TO THEIR NEW 


SELF-FEEDING AND PERFECTING PRESS. 


-_ -, = = 


These machines are the first of their kind ever brought into practical use, and are entirely original, as an examination of the engraving on 
the opposite page will show. The compactness of the Press is such that it is scarcely possible to reduce its length or height, taking up only 
about the room of an ordinary sized Drum Cylinder Press. 

The economy of the Bullock Press alone is a striking feature. Ir reps rrseL¥F from a roll of paper over a mile in length, cutting it into 
sheets which are printed on both sides, and delivered in a more even pile than the famous Adams fly cando. Two MEN ONLY are required as 
attendants, and it is not necessary that they should be skilled hands. 


BULOUOCEK PRESSES 


Are destined to supersede all other fast presses in use. Their success is undoubted, having been tested in various quarters during the last five 
years. The following establishments use them, and are referred to: The New York Sun, the New York Herald, the New York Democrat (Brick 
Pomeroy’s paper), the Philadelphia German Democrat, the Philadelphia Hvening Star, and the Government Printing Office, Washington City. 
Besides which two presses have been sent to England—one of which is now working in the office of the London Daily Telegraph. Concerning 
this press, the London Printers’ Register says: 

** There is no doubt that a complete revolution in the printing of newspapers is approaching. * * The Bullock Press, with its 
startling innovations in many important details, has been employed to print off the tremendous edition of the Daily Telegraph. ° ° 
The Bullock is an American invention—the first erected in this country being that at the Daily Telegraph office, where it is said to be 
performing its work in so satisfactory a manner, that the proprietors have given their orders for several others. The Bullock machines feed 
themselves from a reel, printing both sides of the paper with exact register, and distributing the ink in the most perfect manner.” 


LETTER FROM JAMES GORDON BENNETT, JR. 
Orrice or “ THe Heraup,” New York, January 13, 1869. 

Sim :—In reference to the BuLLock Press, we are pleased to say that we have had two of them at work in the press room of the Herald, 
since July last, and so far, they have given entire satisfaction. The quality of the work turned out from them, is equal, if not superior to any 
other news press, and the undisputed fact of their great economy in the saving of labor, and in the trifling and unexpensive nature of the Fepairs 
necessary to keep them in order, make them particularly desirable. 


Yours, &c., J. GORDON BENNETT, Jr. 
To Wm. H. Witu1ams, President Bullock Printing Press Co. 





WHAT THE NEW YORK “SUN” THINKS OF THE BULLOCK PRESS. 

The New York Sun, which has four Bullock Presses, says, July 14, 1868: 

This is the latest, and in some respects, the best newspaper press invented. The Sun is printed upon it, and our readers, therefore, need no 
eulogium to testify to its value as an efficient newspaper machine. 

With fair supervision, they will each print from 15,000 to 16,000 copies of the Sun per hour, bota sides at once, in as clean and workmanlike 
a manner as an Adams book press. 

The advantages of this press are obvious, but to the general public some elucidation may be necessary. Where the Hoe press requires that 
you shall print but one side at a time, and thus, if you have but one press running, that the first side of the paper shall be put to press long be 
fore the second is made up, the Bullock press gives you full control of all the pages up to a much later hour. This is a great improvement, as it 
enables you to print the latest and most important news in detail, instead of taking up space which later advices may require you to fill with 
other matter. Then you may regulate the number of impressions to the precise demand of the dealers; whereas, with the Hoe, you must print 
more or less than the number that may be required on one side before changing the forms and working off the other side. But the great advan- 
tage of the Bullock press is in the immense saving in the cost of printing. While the Hoe press requires one man to feed each cylinder, and half 
that number more of fly-boys to remove the sheets, the Bullock press feeds itself from rolls of paper, from which about 2,500 perfect copies of 
the Sun are printed automatically, and delivered ready to cut up, so that four men can do the work on this paper which twelve men used to be re- 
quired todo. This alone makes a saving in press labor to the amount of $125 a week, In addition to this, the register is so perfect that we are 
enabled to save a good deal of surplus paper in needless margin, which otherwise would be wasted. Add to all this, the space occupied by the 
press is not half that taken up by a ten-cylinder Hoe, while its cost is less than one-half, and its great merits must be apparent. 


For information, address 


THE BULLOCK PRINTING PRESS CO., 


NO. 738 SANSOM STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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POTTER’S 


POWER PRINTING PRESSES, 


OFFICE, 10 SPRUCE STREET, N NEW YORK—MANUFACTORY, NORWICH, CONN. 














The above engraving represents in detail the recent improvements embodied in this superior printing machine, which is universally ac- 
knowledged to be at least equal to any now offered to the trade. Such judicious modifications have been made in the patterns as are calculated 
to impart a massiveness and strength to the framework, resulting in a steadiness and solidity to the press so necessary to the execution of a 
superior quality of presswork. The greater convenience of the operator has been carefully considered, and in the new arrangement of its work- 
ing details his labors are greatly facilitated. The incorporation of additional quantities of iron in the various sections, and the introduction of 
our recently patented 


IMPROVED BUNTER-SPRING AND LEVER, 
insures a smoothness of movement in passing the centres, or in reversing, never before attained. The evenness and clearness of impression, 
with the high rate of speed, superior distribution, and perfect register to be obtained in this machine, together with its complete construction 
and thorough workmanship in every detail, combine to render it equal if not superior to any similar machine in the market. 


SIZES ANOD PRICES: 

No. 20x25 inches inside Bearers, . . . $1,275 No. 4, 32x48 inch. inside Bearers, Extra Heavy, $2,700 
24x30 “ ¥ «eo 5, 84x52 - 2,600 
25x85“ eee 5, 34x52 Extra Heavy, 2,900 
81x46“ 2,200 40x54 ” 3,200 
31x46 “ Extra Heay y, 2,500 | 40x60 ™ 3,500 
22x48“ y* eer 400 | 


> 


EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS OVER A FULL FORM. 


1, 24x30 inches, inside Beare m>.< ieee No. 8, 31x46 inches inside Bearers, oo) See 

2, 25x85 “ ee 4. 32x48 po pall, gaa 
Counter Shaft, 2 Hangers, 2 Cone Pulleys, and 1 Driving Pulley, $50. Boxing and Cartage, No. 0, $25; other sizes, $50. 

Each Press is Furnished with RUBBER BLANKET, SET OF WRENCHES, SCREW DRIVER, 2 ROLLER MOLDS, and 2 SETS OF ROLLER STOCKS. 


No. 


Our Presses are Warranted to give perfect satisfaction, and their cost is only three-fourths of that of any other first-class Press. 


Try One, and if it does not suit you, return it at our Expense. 


CG, POTTER, Jr. & CO., 


TERMS CASH. No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
C. POTTER, Jr. All Machinery Shipped from the Shop at Norwich, Conn, J. F. HUBBARD. 
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THE BEST COUNTRY PRESS EVER MADE FOR THE PRICE. 


POTTER'S IMPROVED COUNTRY PRESSES 
For Newspaper and Job Work. 





The above engraving is a correct representation of our Improved Country Newspaper and Job Press. Its general superiority of build; its 
greatly increased weight and strength ; the several patented features introduced within the past few years ; the superiority of its distribution,and 
correctness of register; the ease and facility with which it is worked by hand power, and its general neatness as a Printing Press, taken to- 
gether, leave little to be said in its favor to the intelligent craft for whose special convenience it has been constructed. While getting up a 
press calculated to meet all the wants of the Country Publisher, at a price within his means, we have carefully preserved in their perfection the 
several working parts. The finger motion, the combined distributions, and the improved fountain, all work with the smoothness and reliability 
of the same parts in the highest-priced presses built, giving a clearness and evenness of impression that cannot be excelled, and our country 
friends can purchase with entire confidence. 

While the Press is made so as to be worth many hundred dollars more to the printer than heretofore—in its increased strength, its superiority 
of workmanship and consequent durability, its increased rolling and distribution, its perfection of register, and the greater perfection of all its 
parts—though adding largely to the cost of construction, YET THE PRICE HAS NOT BEEN ADVANCED. With all these improvements of construc- 
tion and size of machine, we hope to meet the wants of the trade generally. 


Over Three Hundred of eur Presses in use? 


SIZES AND PRICES: 
TABLE AND CYLINDRICAL DISTRIBUTION. BACK AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 
HAND POWER. HAND POWER. 
No. 8, 81x46 inches inside Bearers, . . . $1,200 No. 8, 31x46 inches inside Bearers, . . . $1,450 
No. 4, 82x48 “ " ae No. 4, 82x48 “ - ev~ ae. Sa 
No. 5, 84x52 “ ” -. —— No. 5, 34x52 “ - is" = ae 
For Steam Power, extra, $50. Boxing and Cartage, $50. 
G2” Each Press is furnished with Wrenches, Two Roller Molds, and Extra Roller Stocks. 24 


PRESSES ARE WARRANTED TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 


Cc. POTTER, JR. & CO. 


Terms Cash. No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


cunt & Printers Eng 
Pe HABAR & C0. oi 


No. 38 GOLD STREET, New York. 





PLETE ASSORTMENT 0 ACES OF 


«BOOK, NEW: S, 
Job & Ornamental Type, 


PRINTING MATERIAL, OF EVERY BESGRIPTION 





INCLU DING 
Power, Hand & Job Presses 
OF ALL THE POPULAR MANUFACTURERS, FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE, AND AT REGULAR RATES. 


- > — 


{ 208 and 210 JEFFERSON AVENUE, Detroit, Mich. 


AGENCIES : 
(632 CLAY STREET, . . San Francisco, Cal. 


Estimates Furnished and all Inquiries relative to the Business, promptly and carefully answered, 
a 
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PRINTERS’ suPPLiIes, 


~ecoe+ 


The undersigned invites the attention of Printers to his increased facilities for supplying, in any quantity, small or large, every description of 


FLAT WRITING PAPERS, CAPS, DEMYS, FOLIOS, &c. 
RULED LETTER AND NOTE HEADINGS, 
PRINTERS’ BLANKS, CARD BOARDS AND CARDS, 
PATENT TAGS AND DIRECTION LABELS, with or without Strings, 


ENVELOPES of all the Regular Sizes, including ‘‘Pettee’s Improved Patent,” so greatly prized by 
Printers, as being the best to print, upon. 


wiINVARIABLY AT THE LOWEST PRICES. #1 


--_-o- 


OUR RVLED BILL-BEAD PAPERS 


Are acknowledged to be the BEST AND CHEAPEST in the market. As the original introducer of these goods, we are determined to 
preserve their superiority ovER ALL compeTiTors. They are perfectly ruled, on strictly first-class Flat Cap, cut true and square, and put up in 
packages of 500 (full count), ready for use. Their convenience and economy cannot be overstated, and they form a most important item in 
the stock of every printing establishment. 


WHITE OR BLUE. Fancy Colors, MONTHLY STATEMENTS. 
SIZES. 12 Ib. 14 Ib. 16 Ib. 14 Ib. 14 Ib. 
2 to Sheet, Long or Broad Fold. $4 50 $5 15 $5 80 | $5 80 || Long-narrow. 
4 o ¥ - 2 38 2 70 3 00 8 00 $2 75 
6 « “ “ 1 65 1 85 on’) Te" 1 90 
“Long Fold only, 130 =| 1 50 1 70 170 1 50 
“ of Demy (24 note), 2 25 


(= The above prices are for single 1,000. On orders for 10,000 or over, assorted, 10 per cent. discount will be allowed. 


Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best hand Machines, 1n constant use, and giving special attention to this 
department of our business, our facilitics for filling orders for 


RULED PAPER FOR BOOKS OR BLANKS, 


Are unsurpassed, and Printers are invited to give our establishment a trial. 


Particular attention is given to the Ruling of Blanks and Books for Railroad and Canal Companies, Iron, Coal, and other Mining Companies ; 
as well as to the Printing and Binding of the same, when the parties ordering have not the facilities for completing the entire job. SATIS- 
FACTION GUARANTEED. 


+sec0e-> 


AS BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


We keep a large stock on hand, or make to order, at short notice and low prices, every description of BLANK ACCOUNT BOOKS, MEMO- 
RANDUM AND PASS BOOKS, required by Merchants, Corporations, &c., &c. 


t= Inquiries and orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


THOMAS W. PRICE, 


BLANK BOOK FACTORY, PAPER WAREHOUSE AND RULING ROOMS, 
No. 506 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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CHARLES BECK, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Ghina, Blank, Railroad, Enameled, Marbled and Bristol Board Gards, 


WAREHOUSE, 123 Sovrm Tarrd STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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CONSTANTLY ON HAND | 
| A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF | } 
| | 
| 
French Embossed and Enameled Cards. | | 
PROGRAMMES, 
AND 
Transparent Gelatine Cards, &c. 
. | 
— 
PRICE PER THOUSAND CUT CARDS. || price LIST OF SHEETS 
Quality. Nos.) 1/13 2 23-3) 3) 4) 44/53 5316) &63 7 | 22 by 28. Bm I 
qeemee | eee | cee |e | eee | cee) Coe | eee | coe | come] GEE) eT 
M White ba ee EES 53 60 6 7 7 85 9510012012 155 2% - White China................ $6 00 
(oe Pr Rs ee eee 60 7 7% 80 8 951051151 351 4 1 75 240 No. . ero: ND Siisis Sin Saeae 700 
Nos Sl i silat a hl ain din pes along wh nae’ 67 78 83 88 951 051 221 28155160 200 27 = 8 00 
NB By Dir ae 8 981 051 171 21 401 601 702 002 10 2 55 3 60 ill ER OT ee Pm 10 00 
No. 4 Colored China abl dcshingod citbacad 6 TT & 90 98/1 101 213516016 200 285 i: ic olored China ees 
—— =) ee onda seamaetaiae 7% 88 9510381 101 201 401 501 801 9 2 2 3 10 ei Seewadekens 8 75 
No. 8 Pupidspiaehetdesseannee 90:1 08 1 171 251 351 451 701 802 202 30 27% 8 90 we = 11 00 
NE ela used! Se dveatacedeeed 1 301 551 701 801 95.2 102 45:2 60:3 053 2 3 90 5 40 Railroad | ee et 15 00 
Se cn cmt inoks milk 1 45170 1 82 002 22 3252 7529345355 430 59 rs Heavy.. 18 00 
Railroad Extra Heavy Seeogrre Seager y 1 75 2 05 2 252 402 60:2 853 403 60420435 530 730 pet Aas Raptor eg, 
CII, Sos Se cce beck sct eck e ce cece cs 7% 9 981051 1511 201 3514518018 22 310 Colored Blanks. . Oe re 
ods os vib wcdceeesceeen ween 56 60 «667 ) «672 «COT6) 87) «O96 1 0H 1 BH 1 Ws 15 210 E AWA 6 2 
ea Sade awa ennesioadind 60 70; % 80 87 951 08/1 151 351 45 1 7 2 35 No. 1 pA PO REE 45 7 00 
ais 6 bic erecinia SaaS 70 #78 8% 951001 101 301 371+51 7 2 06 290 No. 14 = pelea ee-aseselle 8 50 
ID. cc cawddececdcctcecces 7% 88 971021 121 251 451 551 751 8 2 30 310 No. 2 a senieh eae aeine nae 10 00 
_ > 0 Ge 1 051 201 301 401 521 701 90200245260 305 4 20 No. 3 a Rae eee 12 00 
FUG, BR anh ode doctcckeccce cds % 8 951021121201 351451651% 220 310 Printer’s Blanks C............. 9 00 
A No. 3 Mercantile Bristol ................ 70 80 87 91021121 3014016017 210 29 Extra Heavy Blanks........... 18 00 
Pee ee 95 1 101 181 271 40,1 551 75)1 85.2 202 35 280 400 A No. Post Boards bine inides 12 00 
A No. 1 2-ply Superfine Bristol............ 1 051 201 301 401 55:1 702 00210245260 310 42 A No yyy 
Al 2-ply Superfine Tinted................ 1 201 401 551 651 801 952 3024027028 340 460 No. 2 Extra Bristol. Serre ae 8 50 
A No. 1 3-ply Bristol White ........ ......|1 851551 701 801 952 102 45260300315 3870 530 A No. 3 Mercantile Bristol..... 8 00 
Rtas POPOGNER... iced is isd as. Kegse 95 1 151 281 401 55.1 701 85:1 95230245 290 400 A No. 1 Empire Bristol........ 11 00 
Satin SurMes. ...000sc00- lila ashdletic si how's ---/1 101 281 421 551 701 852 05/2 15255270 320 445 A No. 1 2ply Sup. Bristol..... 12 50 
Satin En. White or Tinted .... ... 1 201 401 581 751 902 022 30:2 402 853 00 8 60 5 00 7 tinted . 14 00 
French Double En. White or Tinted....-. 1 702 052 202 402 702 953 253°404 15435 510 725 ANo.1 3-ply Bristol .......... 15 50 
French Enameled and Marbled... ........ 2102 502 753 003 253 604 104 35500530 630 8 50 Extra Fine Porcelain.......... MN 5 
Extra fine Snow Flake, White or Tinted... 2 45 2 90.3 203 45.3 75 4 004 6014 905 80610 730 990 Fine Satin Surface...... . 13 00 
Fine Satin En., white or tinted, per 100. . — 00 | Extra Fine Snow Flake, per WET +.Stat $30 00 | Steel Blue Board, per 100 beinihe 816 00 
French D. * .. 21 00. Ultramarine Board I Ra RS lla a 16 00 


French Enameled and Marbled *  . 200 “ H. ft  cnsewene, Sean | ee se 


OO decee See 
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CRARLES BEC, 


IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER, AND DEALER IN 


FANGY, GOLORED, GLAZED, PLATED, AND ENAMELED PAPERS, 


A LARGE VARIETY OF . 


HEAVY TINTED ENAMELED PAPERS, 
FOR PAMPHLET COVERS, 
ALWAYS ON HAND, OR MADE TO ORDER, AT SHORT NOTICE, 





esti pe. 
a XY JS /}é oY \' " ~ 
vA / \ / y 4 \ \ 
Oo \ ‘- ©] | \\\ \ 
\\ (| nem 8) Nt 
| Hk | | | SAMPLES FURNISHED | 
CHARLES BECK, | '}| ||| | ow apprrcation. | | 
MANUFACTURER OF | | 





| Superior Quality | | | | 


A VERY LIBERAL 


MANILLA | | | | | | | Discount to Printers: 


SHIPPING TAGS, Hee > aoe 


| 123 S. Third St., | 


PHILADELPHIA | | ANY OTHER SIZES | | 
slg } 


Made to Order 





| 


oo pee 8 ¢ | | AT SHORTEST NOTICE.| 
$2 50 per 1000. x Sree. _ 2 
$2.50 per 1000. - 
- $2 75 per 1000. co 
$3 00 per 1000. x 


iF 


$3 50 per 100°, athe tows mee * | 
$3 90 per 1000. < oper ie. BRUTE ene nk 
| 
| $4 00 per 1000. el 
| $5 00 per 1000 = $4 50 per 1000 : at 





SAMPLES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
123 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 























136 PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


A, M. COLLINS, SOW & CO., 
WAREHOUSE, Nos. 506 & 508 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


er name pene Corner of Third and Canal Streets, wee cman 





SCALE OF SIZES. 
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an» 
0 o 3 34 & s 
3 bs) - 9 5 2 
a so - 
= peerevesre = esemmenghanae 7 Oo 
© 0 1 | y 2 
¢ | | 8 8 
cs} a 
na PRICE LISTS | ri. - 
© OF | ° 
0 | | 7 
™ VISITING AND WEDDING CARDS | | = 
| } 
S FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. | b 
| & } | 
iy) 
O 
. 
PRICE PER THOUSAND CARDS. ‘Price List of Sheets. 
Quality. Nos! 1 2) 3 38; 4/43 5316863; 7'D A/C) itiink 6 : 
PE EE RE SS eR Dales! Gee SE Dea Cade ees 22 by e er 100. 
No. 4 White China, 60 70, 80 901 001 151 37 1 75 2 B71 251 401 62 No. — ae 
ae 7. ee do 65, 75 85 951 101 251 45 1 85 2 501 351 501 75| “ 2 do do : 3s 
“8g do do 751 001 121 201 401 621 87 2 37 3 2511 701 902 10| * 8 do do 10 00 
* 2 ae do 1 001 301 501 601 802 102 50 3 12 4 252 252 602 80)! ;. Po so Se . 13 00 
“ 4 Colored do 65 80 951 001 151 301 50 2 00 2 60/1 351 561 75) « 5 Go do o 
“5 do do 70 901 001 101 301 451 70 215 3 001 501 751 90|) “ 8 do do 11 00 
“ 8 do do ; : 901 151 301 401 651 802 15 2 70 3 62/1 902 202 50 | White Railroad Check Board, 10 00 
Colored R. R. Check-Board, 1 351 701 952 102 502 703 20 4 00 5 50'2 903 253 75)| Pag tp ted 
No. 1 Colored Railroad, 1 351 701 952 102 502 703 20 4 00 5 252 903 253 75i| 1 Extra Colored Railroad, 20 00 
“ 1 Extra Colored R. R., 1 562 002 302 403 003 203 80 4 75 6 2513 353 9014 25|| Colored Blanks, - « 800 
“ 3) Blanks, 60 70 80 871 OOL 151 35 1 70 2 301 201 371 56)| NO: Fi Blanks, 4 
“6 do 63 80 90 951 151 301 50 1 88 2 501 351 561 70!| « 6° do 7 50 
“B do 70 851 001 O51 251 371 62 210 2751 451 701 87) “ 4 do 9 00 
“ 1 Extra Blanks, 7 951 101 151 871 501 80 2 25 3 001 601 852 00) VR + 
Colored Blanks, 70 85 951 001 201 351 56 2 10 2 751 401 621 80 | Tag do 8 00 
No. 3 Bristol, 63 80 901 001 151 251 45 175 2 401 301 501 70)|No.2 do 10 00 
Extra No. 1 Bristol, 1 10:1 371 601 702 002 152 56 3 25 4 502 302 563 00) ; om > . 11 00 
Extra No. 2 Bristol, 851 001 201 301 501 651 95 2 40 3 401 752 002 30)| gxtra No 1 Blanks: > 
A No. 2, 2 ply do 801 001 151 251 501 601 90, 2 37 B 121 702 002 20) No. 3. Bristol, 6% 
A “ 1,2 ply do,W h.orR.T.1 001 251 401 501 802 002 37 3 00 4 002 122 402 62|| “ pe 1 Bristol, 13 00 
A “ 13plydo do 1 251 601 802 002 352 563 00 3 75 5 002 703 103 40/4 No.2, apy « 7a 
Tinted Briscl 1 001 301 501 601 902 102 40 3 00 4 002 202 502 75 n “4. 2ply “ Wh. or R. 7.12 00 
hle i . , ms -.* fe * . 
Sup. Double Satin Enml.} 799 952 502 623 203 404 00 5 00 7 953 624 204 7/4 sh ably ° /9 0 
White and Tinted, j Ki Tinted Bristol, 12 50 
Double Satin En’m’d, White, 1 401 852 102 202 62:2 753 25 4 00 5 752 903 37/3 75) sup. Doub. Sat. En’l. W.&T, 21 00 
Fine Sat. Enm. Wh. or Tinted. 1 251 651 852 002 352 503 00 3 75 5 252 708 103 37)| Doub-Satin Pa a hite, 17 00 
Extra Porcelain, 1 001 35/1 501 621 9012 002 40 3 00 4 252 122 502 80|/ me tain,  VeOrT 15M 
Tag Card Boards, 65 80, 901 00:1 20/1 35:1 56 2 00 2 751 451 62'1 85)! Double Thick “he: 15 00 
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DENNISON & coO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MERCHANDISE TAGS AND PATENT DIRECTION LABELS, 


No..36 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


PHILADELPHIIA. 
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PRICE LIST PRICE LIST 
cr 
DENNISON’S 
|DENNISON’S PATENT 
PATENT DIRECTION 
DIRECTION LABEL —" 
at | PRINTING, 
—:0: $1.00 per 1000 Extra. 
With STRINGS 60 cents extra. 
| PRINTING, cs 
$1.00 PER 1000 EXTRA. $2.25 per 1000, 
. , aaa . O 
| With Strings 50 cents extra. | 
“0 
$2.50 per 1000. = | $2.50 per 1000. = 
$3.00 per 1000. - | * $2.75 per 1000. 
$3.50 per 1000. p 
~iaisi dik Lea $3.00 per 1000. B 
Rossii 
ee $3.75 per 1000. | “ | | Ae $3.50 per 1000. E 
$4.00 per 1000. oa | 3 oe $3.75 per 1000. = 
ne ae | wa & be | | — 
j ' 
$4.75 per 1000. ol | | | $4.25 per 1000. i 
5.50 per 1000. al | $5.00 per 1000. - 

















A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO PRINTERS AND STATIONERS. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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CHARLES MAGARGE & CO., 
PAPER,and PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS, 


WAREHOUSE, 20,22 anv 34 Sovrm Sixru STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER TO THE TRADE THE FOLLOWING: 
MAP, PLATE AND PRINTING PAPERS. Census... 18x26, 25 Ibs. 


Copper Plate Paper : ‘ various size 8 and weights Check Folio . Tg &’. 18 and 20 Ibs. 
Tinted Plate Paper. d Folio....... — 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, and 24 Ibs. 
Lithograph and Map Paper.... “ . Crown . -15xii 
Sized and Super Calendered Pape r. os “ Flat Cap...... 14x17, 12, 14, 16, and 18 Tbs, 
Card Paper vy . “ = ; .. 13x16, 12 and 13 Ibs. 
Prin ting Paper of ail grades : “ a . 12x15, 9 Ths. 
Manilla and Hardware P: RR: ‘ 
Hardware and Manilla, in rolls. CAP, LETTER, NOTE, AND BLOTTING PAPERS, &c. 
s 2 » 4 2.3% j . 
Drafting Papei Tr, * ie ple sca and 44 inch Folded Cap, ee and ruled, various weights. 
Fine Glazed Colored Papers, all sizes and weights Flat and Folded Quarto Post, plain and ruled, various weights 
Colored Papers suitable for Posters Folded Note, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Packet and Commercial Post, plain. 
BLANK BOOK PAPERS. Packet Note, pe ain and ruled. 
COMPRISING BEST MAKES OF THE POLLOWIN¢ IZEs ° Engine Sized apers, 173g x28, 30 Ibs. 
t 3 c 4 . + SIZES: . 16x: 25, 20, 22, 24, and 26 Ths. 
Imperial. ..... ...- 23x31, 65 Ibs. 
Sup. Royal. woeees e+. 20X28, 53 Ihe 
Royal. voce. MER, > Ibs. 
Medium. oe .. 18x23. 25, 30, 32, and 36 Ibs. 
Demy. ‘ veces «+ sA6X21, 22, 24, 26, and 28 Ibs. 
Extra Folio ....19x24, 24 Ths., and 19x23, 21 Ibe. 


‘ 17x22, 17 Ibs. 
Seasons ‘eee, 20x25, 18, 20, 22, 24, 25, 30, 35. and 40 Ibs 
Blotting Paper, 19x24, 40, 60, 70, 80, 100, and 120 Ibs. 
Tissue Paper, white and colored. 
Bond Papers, various sizes. 
Press’Boards, 26x40, 24x28, and 24 by 29. 


TRUNK BOARDS, TAR BINDERS’ BOARDS, BONNET BOARDS, STRAW BOARDS, SOFT BINDERS’ BOARDS. 
PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS—Imported and Domestic Rags, Bleaching Salts, Wire Cloths, Feltings, Ultramarine. 


Papers made to Order at Short Notice, at our Wissahickon and Hanwell Mills. 
CHARLES MACARCE & CO. 
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